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1959 SUMMER SESSIONS 





Temple University 


A wide selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses is offered to teachers, school 


principals and superintendents. 
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Most classes will be held in Curtis Hall, the recently completed, modern, 
entirely air-conditioned classroom building on the University Campus, 


THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 


PRE-SESSION 
Monday, June 8 to 
Friday, June 26 


Registration 
Friday, June 5 
9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 





REGULAR SESSION 
Monday, June 29 to 
Friday, August 7 
Registration 

Friday, June 26 

9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Saturday, June 27 

9 a.m. to 11 a.m. 





SECOND SESSION 
Monday, August 10 to 
Tuesday, September 15 


Registration 
Friday, August 7 
9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 


Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 


OFFICE HOURS 
Daily: 


8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Saturday: 
9 a.m. to 12 Noon 


For further information write or visit 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Penna. 
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When time is short and the need is great, 
the bright refreshment and quick lift 
in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 
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Educators TIPS TO TEACHERS 


rt) ABOUT YOU ASA 


FREE BOOKLET OF THE TEACHER 


MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


Educators UVING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 











... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


_Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans ¢ Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
7 many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
Travel since 1910. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. t 
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| In This Issue 


| @The concept of the year-roun 
| school has many ramifications. Th: 
| Report* of the PSEA Committee « 
| Fifteen says some change should bk 
| made in length of the school yeai 
| The author of the first article in thi 
issue reports on research he made o: 
this problem when working on hi 
doctor's dissertation. 


@Fourth-graders adapt easily t 
our space-age and live excitedly in it 
A school project acquaints them wit! 
this world of outer space. 

@ Recently a Space-Earth course fo: 
Pennsylvania school children was 
announced. Read about it in the 
Educational Interests section. 


@The bicentennial celebration in 
Pittsburgh provided activity for West 
Allegheny Junior High librarians. 


@\We recommend for your perusal 
three inspirational features of the 
May issue—Ravelin’s, Teaching by 
Ralph C. Geigle, and;Dear Miss 
North. 


@When vacation time comes for 
schools in June, PSEA activities do 
not stop. Committees continue to 
work; workshop and_ convention 
plans are made; and PSEA leaders 
represent the Association at State 
and National meetings. 


@St. Louis is preparing for the NEA 
convention this year. Several hun- 
dred Pennsylvanians will travel there 
to participate in the business sessions, 
the general assembly, and the dis- 
cussion groups. A Pennsylvanian will 
be elected President for 1959-60. 


@ The editors extend good wishes for 
the summer months to all. The May 
issue is the last one of this 107th 
| volume year. Come September you 
will receive No. | of the 108th year 
of your professional magazine. 





| 
| 





| PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pe. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 


A. CrLair Moser Associate Executive Secretary 


EucGeEne P. Bertin 
HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Lucy A. VALERO 
Assistant Executive Secretaries 


Davip F. STAFFORD Director of Research 
FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. EvizABETH MatTTHEws Associate Editor 


Marcare)et E. HASSLER 
Administrative Assistant 


Mrs. FANNIE D. KITTINGER Secretary 
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PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


% 





AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 





" 
| It’s Blossom Time 


Peach blossoms, apple blossoms, 


| and the dogwood each has its season. 
| These and other blossoms of our 








Nothing in the 
World Like 
The Boardwalk 


A. one-of-a-kind wonder, the 
Boardwalk is just one of the 
countless attractions of Atlan- 


tic City. In addition to its 
five fabulous miles of shops, 
shows, piers and amusements, 
you have the sparkling sea and 
beach—every sport and recre- 
ation — thrilling entertainment 
—and hundreds of fine hotels 
and motels—in the city that's 
delighted tofplay host to vaca- 
tioning America . . . Be our 
guest this Summer. 

For New Color Folder and 
Complete Information 
Write Room T-9, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. 
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trees and shrubs of farm, country- 
side, and mountain each in its turn 
adds brilliance and beauty to our 
landscape. 


To many, however, the crown of all 
the year is when the Mountain Laurel 
blooms. Wherever one travels in 
the mountain areas in Pennsylvania 
in June and July they will find on 
every hand the Mountain Laurel. 

Indeed, so selective is the Moun- 
tain Laurel in its soil and climatic 
condition that one must go to the 
mountain to find it. One cannot 
bring it to the homestead and the 
garden. In the first place it is not 
tolerant of transplanting since it 
requires an acid, peat-like soil rich 
in certain fungi found only in the 
deep forest. 


It will not thrive in open sunlight 
so frequently demanded by many of 
our other garden plants and thus is 
not adapted to a garden hedge. 


4 It loves the shade of the forest, 
preferably that of the pines and so we 
find it brilliant in its bloom as we 
traverse the mountain roads during 
the summer: Someone has said that 
the best way to have the Mountain 
Laurel in your garden is to buy an 
Appalachian hill. 

Chiefly the Mountain Laurel exists 
for its beauty, although its wood does 
have commercial importance in one 
respect only. Under certain con- 
ditions, particularly boggy spots with 
excessive soil water and deficient in 
oxygen, there appears externally some- 
thing like a lump or knot. This wood 
is usually heavy and harder than the 
normal wood and is known as a burl. 
From these are made briar tobacco 
pipes. The contorted fibers of the 
burl wood give the pipe bowls the 
ornamental figure which the true pipe 
collector cherishes so much and in 
addition, because of the excessive 
hardness, the inside of the bowl will 
not readily burn out when the 
tobacco is lit. 

Our Legislature in 1933 selected the 
Mountain Laurel as the State flower. 
It adorns our May cover. Truly it is 
a delight to everyone who in June 
or July travels the mountain high- 
ways of Pennsylvania bordered with 
these delicate and colorful flowers. 
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e MOSAICS 


© COPPER 
ENAMELING 


@ METAL 
STAMPING 


© BASKETRY 


e METAL ETCHING 
& ENGRAVING 


© COPPER 
TOOLING 


And Many Others 
Plus Books 
and Instructions 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ASK ABOUT OUR a3 


D 
CRAFT MOVIES AN 
BI-MONTHLY CRAFT MAGAZINE 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Dept. TM-1 
1204 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
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OW THE 
BOARDWALK 


European 
Plan | 


Owned & Operated by 
The Ocean Grove Camp 
Meeting Association 
Accommodates 300 Guests. Free Parking 
Two Exceptional TV Lounges 


Double Deck Portico Overlooking 
Beach and Boardwalk 
All Outside Rooms; Dining Room and 
Solarium Built Over the Ocean 
OPENS MAY 28th 
Swimming Pool and Game Room 
Elevator Service from Boardwalk Level 
Write for our Beautiful Color-Brochure 
PHONE ASBURY PARK PRospect 4-5000 
WILLIAM STANSFIELD, Manager 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
[Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. ‘‘STM-5”. 


Exposition Press/386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 
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VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY 


Department of Education 


Curricula leading to 


B.S. in Elementary Education 


B.S. in Secondary Education 
M.A. in Education 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS OFFERED IN ADMINISTRATION, 
GUIDANCE, ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
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air-conditioned library.” 


COURSES OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN 


For further information write or visit 


DEAN, GRADUATE & PART-TIME DIVISION 
| || VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY 
VILLANOVA, PA. 


Summer Session 





REGISTRATION 





June 29 to August 7 


June 29 
(Morning classes) 








Fall Term 





REGISTRATION 





September 19 to January 29 


September 9-10 
(Late afternoon, evening 
and Saturday classes) 








THE GRADUATE DIVISION ALSO 
OFFERS DEGREES IN 


Biology 

Chemical Engineering 
Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 

Classics 

English 

French 

History 

Library Science 
Mathematics 

Modern Languages 
Philosophy 

Religion 

Secondary School Science 
Statistical Quality Control 
Theatre 


Ample parking facilities 
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How Long Should the School Year Be? 


Year-Reund--Gour-Quarters--Eleuen Mouth 


RICHARD R. KLOTZ 
Social Studies Chairman 
Northern Joint High School 
Dillsburg 


UCH literature has been appearing 
M in our magazines and news- 
papers pertaining to the length of 
the school year. Governor Lawrence 
recently indicated that school build- 
ings must be used more than the 
limited time which is current practice. 
The United States Commissioner of 
Education, Lawrence G. Derthick, 
believes that the Soviet challenge 
can be overcome by “meeting the 
needs of our schools. . .as they serve 
the purpose of our society’. To do 
this, he adds, will “require smaller 
classes, a fuller supply of qualified 
teachers, more adequate facilities, 
and a longer school term”. 

The first reason for demanding a 
longer school year is not operating 
efficiency. It is, instead, the search 
for more and better education. Other 
facts and premises which contribute 
to the movement for an extended 
school year include: 

—the critical shortage of classrooms 

—the desperate shortage of good 
teachers 

—the need for a drastic improvement 
of the quality of education in 

America 
—a combination of circumstances— 

the complexity of modern life and 

technology, the time-consuming 
years of military service, the trend 
toward early marriages—have cre- 
ated a conflict in the lives of young 
people. They need far more ex- 
tensive training and education than 

did their parents if they want to 

be successful and they need to be 

financially independent at an earlier 
age. 

Basically, there are four plans 
whereby schools could have more 
time. All have been tried in whole 
or in part, as well as variations of 
them. 


Extended School Day 


In the extended school day school 
would be held from 8:30-5:30. 
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Advocates of this plan point out 
that in Europe the school day has 
always been longer than in the United 
States, with excellent results. Under 
this plan a teacher could work with 
two separate sections. Double ses- 
sions are the most effectual way to 
increase utilization of classroom space. 
This plan doubles the capacity of 
school buildings. The major objec- 
tion to double sessions is that chil- 
dren's time in school is curtailed an 
average of approximately thirty per 
cent. 

The education of youth becomes 
more complex with each passing year, 
reflecting to a considerable degree the 
ever-increasing complexity of Ameri- 
can life. In the opinion of many 
people, the time children spend in 
school now is too short. To reduce 
this time still further is a serious 
matter. 

To free children for ten, twelve, or 
more additional hours each week may 
contribute to delinquency in many 
communities. At best, the out-of- 
school hours are wasted at the time 
in children’s lives when they should 
be receiving full preparation for the 
continuing and frequently difficult 
adjustments to adult living with 
which they will be confronted in a 
few rapidly passing years. 


All-Year School 


The all-year school would be kept 
open the entire year. 

This theory embodies a schedule 
that keeps a school open all year long. 
It differs from the eleven-month pro- 
gram only in the fact that it offers 
an even longer period for instruction. 


Eleven-month System 


In the popular eleven-month sys- 
tem schools can operate continuously 
for eleven months or on a double 
session without lengthening the school 
day. 

This plan is undoubtedly not new, 


for children more than 100 years 
ago attended classes eleven months or 
more in New York City, Chicago 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Buffalo, and 
Detroit. 

Advantages of the eleven-month 
year: 

-Training completed earlier 

This is in harmony with studies 
which show that the early adult 
years are the more productive and 
creative. 

—Ease administrative problems 

The four year program would 
eliminate four promotions, staggered 
programming, record keeping by 
quarters. Necessary repair and main- 
tenance could be done during the idle 
month more easily than if school 
were in session year-round or on the 
quarterly arrangement. 

—Improved instruction 

Better instructional activities in- 
cluding camping, trips, and field 
studies could be programmed which 
would be more in keeping with mod- 
ern day education. 

Many instructors complain that the 
nine month year is not sufficient for 
teaching their courses. The extra 
two months would remedy some 
problems. For other courses nine 
months is too long; these could be 
made half-year courses. The shift 
would be a challenge to curriculum 
makers and would provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity to re-evaluate all 
of our subject areas. 

—One month vacation 

The one month summer vacation 
(say July or August) combined with 
adequate vacations at national holi- 
days, (and, at least in Pennsylvania, 
the beginning of hunting and fishing 
seasons) seems more appropriate to- 
day. The long summer vacation, 
which is a rural holdover, is no longer 
the necessity it once was. 

Research shows that any long 
period of intellectual inactivity causes 
much forgetting. Furthermore, many 
students lack supervision of any 
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<ind during the long summer holiday. 
Those who need camp or work ex- 
perience often do not get it. The 
school could arrange for these valu- 
able learning experiences which would 
be enjoyable as well. 

—Boost to postgraduate study 

This plan could tend to encourage 
post high school training in a special 
field. It would work especially well 
with the community or junior college 
program which is receiving impetus. 
It might also reduce high school 
drop-outs. 

Thus the eleven month school 
year could effect a saving to the tax- 
payers through greater use of school 
buildings. It would tighten up and 
enrich the present twelve year pro- 
gram. 


4-Quarter Plan 


The 4-quarter plan involves stag- 
gered vacations during the entire 
year. 

There seems to be most interest and 
enthusiasm about this plan. Certain- 
ly more has been written and there 
has been more discussion about it 
than any other. 

This proposal also is not new. 
Bluffton, Indiana, was the first to 
try it in the early 1900's. 

It has aptly been pointed out that 
it would be a rare business venture 
indeed, with a comparable invest- 
ment in plant and equipment ($31,- 
000,000,000), that could afford to 
shut down a quarter of the year. 

According to the best estimates, it 
appears that the average utilization 
of school facilities, making due allow- 
ance for purposeful evening activities, 
falls between fourteen and sixteen 
per cent of total time. If the per- 
centage of utilization of classroom 
space in the schools in this country 
could be raised ten per cent, millions 
of dollars might be saved. 


To find a school system that 
operated under the all-year, 4-quarter 
program, we need look no further 
than to Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 
H. R. Vanderslice served as superin- 
tendent of schools while this plan was 
in effect for a period of ten years. 

The student body was divided 
into four groups; the school year into 
four quarters of twelve weeks each. 
During each quarter three groups 
attended school; the fourth was on 
vacation. 

The all-year school program was 
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abandoned in 1938 when the need 
for it passed, due to a drop in steel 
production in that city. 


Opposition to All Year School 


While numerous advantages ac- 
crued from the all-year school, it 
should be noted that there always 
was some opposition to it in the 
community. Most of the opposition 
came from families who felt it inter- 
fered too greatly with their vacation 
plans. 

How valid is the opposition to the 
4-quarter plan when based on inter- 
ference with family vacations? Fig- 
ures show that for every American 
who takes a vacation in summer, 
another takes a vacation at some 
other time of year. Large families 
frequently requested the privilege 
of retaining one child at home each 
quarter. Older youth in many cases, 
favored the all-year program be- 
cause it was much easier to obtain 
employment during the vacation 
quarter when seventy-five per cent 
of the age group were in school. 

An interesting development ac- 
cruing from the all-year plan was the 
decision of the Judge of the juvenile 
court requiring delinquent youth, 
in certain cases, to attend school dur- 
ing all four quarters in lieu of com- 
mitment to correctional institutions. 
Certainly there are arguments for and 
against such procedure. 

Are other objections to the all-year 
plan of operation valid? Some of 
them follow: 

Children need sun in the summer- 

time. 

The health of children will be 

impaired. 

Hot weather will impede educa- 

tional progress. 

Too many children will be per- 

mitted to accelerate. 

Administrative changes will be 

difficult. 


The all-year school in Aliquippa 
did not interfere with the attendance 
of children in school nor with their 
educational progress. 


Opposition to the all-year school 
has been expressed on the ground 
that it presents administrative diffi- 
culties. There is no doubt that con- 
siderable administrative work will 
be necessary in a change-over from 
the traditional plan, but the diffi- 
culties are far from insurmountable. 

It seems, at times, that administra- 


tion considers the schedule as sacred, 
forgetting the primary objective, 
namely, providing the best education 
possible for each and every child. 


Reduction in Cost 


That the all-year or four quarter 
plan of school organization materially 
increases the utilization of existing 
facilities cannot be contested. The 
resulting reduction in the cost of 
construction is obvious. A school 
district eliminating the necessity of 
constructing twenty elementary rooms 
would economize to the extent of 
$300,000 in construction alone. To 
this amount must be added the cost 
of bonds floated for the purpose. 
The interest, over the term of years 
of the bond issue, usually adds fifty 
per cent additional expenditure, some- 
times more. 

There are, points out Mr. Vander- 
slice, other savings. The savings on 
heating, although variable through- 
out the country, are nevertheless ma- 
terial. 

Insurance costs will be reduced pro- 
portionally. Custodial and service 
personnel can be organized on a more 
efficient basis. 

Fred Hechinger, Parents’ Magazine 
Education Editor, believes that most 
educators would not favor the all- 
year program, in which they would 
have to work harder without much 
more money; for, although the addi- 
tional two months of work would 
undoubtedly carry extra pay, this 
would be at the “going rate” of 
the current pay scale. With a sub- 
stantial increase in salary, plus a re- 
vised schedule of sabbatical years, or 
at least terms, to permit professional 
advancement and travel, a good many 
of the present objections could prob- 
ably be overcome. 

Other writers feel that holding 
school for twelve months would 
make the present teacher recruitment 
problem grow worse. Nevertheless, 
in a study in Rochester, ninety-one 
per cent of 287 teachers signed up 
for the extra eight weeks work. The 
average salary difference was only 
about $400. 

The 12-month system, it is pointed 
out, would completely disrupt sports 
schedules and co-curricular programs. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that these activities, in most schools, 
are run independently of the regular 
school day, and would not present 
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as serious a problem as at first sup- 
posed. 

There are, undoubtedly, arguments 
for and against the 4-quarter pro- 
gram. What is the outlook for the 
plan? 

Walter H. Gaumnitz, specialist in 
secondary education at the U. S. 
Office of Education, summed up his 
views of. the 4-quarter plan in an 
article last year in The Clearing 
House. 

‘Administrators clamor for more 
and more classrooms, but they do 
little or nothing about putting the 
expensive facilities they have to 
maximum use. Students of educa- 
tion know full well that the present 
school year and school day originated 
when only the few attended school for 
an effective period of time and when 
the amount of education sought for 
most youth was a small fraction of 
what it is today. 

“Yet too many of them continue 
to follow traditional practices when 
all about us science is challenging the 
past and is daily changing our pat- 
terns of living. 

The question may well be asked: 
Are our schools underbuilt, or are 
they seriously underdressed?”’ 


Commissioner of Education L. G. 
Derthick feels that we should en- 
courage experimentation if some cities 
or communities are willing to try it. 


Flexible Summer Program 


Earlier, it was pointed out that 
there are four basic plans to alter the 
school year. There are also variations 
of these plans. Given the waste of 
the summer close down, given the 
difficulties of compulsory twelve 
month school, is there a “happy 
medium” for making better off-season 
use of our school facilities? 

In a number of American com- 
munities where a flexible summer 
program has been tried out, the 
answer is affirmative. 

Rochester, Minnesota, has had a 
summer public-school program for 
ten years. Nobody has to go; but 
about ninety-eight per cent of all 
the children in town participate in a 
whopping big recreational program 
which makes use both of Rochester's 
school plant and its public school 
teaching staff. In addition, a full 
third of the children turn up volun- 
tarily for summer classroom instruc- 
tion. 
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This 
question cannot be answered at the 
present time. 

If school systems are faced with 
overcrowded conditions, and a posi- 
tive administrative plan can be 
worked out, the writer would favor 


What is the best plan? 


the 4-quarter plan. If, however, 
crowded conditions do not force 
school systems to use this or some 
other similar plan, a summer camp 
program, operated by the school, 
would be most desirable. 


School-Camp Program 


The school-camp idea is not new 
either. Camping, as part of a school’s 
program, dates back to 1861. The 
Wilkes-Barre schools sponsored the 
camp program in 1876. 

A school camping program need 
not be only recreational. Regular 
courses could be offered. A program 
such as this would make camping 
available to children whose parents 
could not otherwise send them to 
private camp. Teachers, who wish, 
could be employed on a yearly basis, 
and still enjoy a break from the 
regular routine of teaching. 


Camping is an experience that 
brings classroom theory to life. This 
plan should enrich the educational 
program considerably, with not too 
great an added cost. 


Will we see a revised school year? 
Many say “yes”. Before the school 
year is lengthened, however, edu- 
cators must ask themselves if length- 
ening the year just for the sake of 
getting more time is the best move. 
Does mere exposure to more and 
more education cause children actual- 
ly to learn more? 


Nevertheless, we are facing a 
swelling student population, beset 
by rising building costs, saddled with 
demands for increased teacher sala- 
ries, seriously hampered by the 
shortage of top-quality classroom 
personnel, and stung by the general 
public’s unwillingness to understand 
the situation fully; American educa- 
tion is desperately searching for some 
way out of its current dilemma. More 
and more, within the immediate 
future, it may be forced to scan the 
various programs being advanced, 
all designed to utilize time efficiently, 
with unusual interest in the hope that 
one or all of them combined will hold 
the solution to a complex problem, 
which grows more acute each day. 





Erie Teachers Claim 
Schools Do Good Job 


Mc TEACHERS in the Erie public 
schools believe that the high 
schools do a good job of preparing 
students for business, college, and the 
trades. 

This was disclosed recently when 
John M. Hickey, superintendent of 
schools, announced the results of a 
survey of more than 700 Erie public 
school teachers. 

The superintendent's question- 
naires were submitted to the teachers 
last September. There were 58 ques- 
tions, to be answered good, fair, or 
poor about aspects of the Erie schools. 
Teachers were not asked to sign their 
names. 

Here is a tabulation of the teachers’ 
replies on the adequacy of high school 
preparation for three fields: 


Good Fair Poor 
Business 306 197 7 
College 323 225 16 
Trades 303 191 24 


Three questions dealt with pupils’ 
academic work: Effectiveness of pu- 
pils' study habits, preparation of 
students coming to each teacher, and 
quality and quantity of homework. 

In each case, fair answers pre- 
dominated. In the questions on 
study habits and homework, poor 
answers outnumbered the good. In 
the question on preparation, it was 
the other way around. 

Three questions dealt with the 
ability of teachers: Ambition of 
teachers to further their own educa- 
tion, professional competence of fac- 
ulty associates, and quality of new 
teachers entering the profession. 

In all three questions, the good 
answers greatly outnumbered the fair 
and poor ones put together. 

There was only one question among 
the 58 which drew more answers in 
the poor column than in one or an- 
other of the other two. That was the 
teachers’ opinion of the school policy 
of having two elementary schools per 
principal. Even in this question, 
however, good and fair answers com- 
bined outnumbered the poor answers. 

A 2-to-1 majority of the teachers 
said opportunities for pupils in spe- 
cial education classes were good. The 
teachers didn't think so well of oppor- 
tunities for pupils of exceptional 
aptitudes. Answering this question, 


(See Erie, page 397) 
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Fourth Graders in Orbit 


MRS. GLORIA ERMISH 


Fourth Grade Teacher 
Berwick Area Joint Schools 


HE FOURTH grade class at the 

Ferris Heights Building in Berwick 
for some time had shown considerable 
interest in space travel. They had 
been stimulated by newspaper articles 
and pictures in magazines. Conse- 
quently their interest was already 
aroused when the topic, “A Trip to 
the Moon,” was introduced. 


Although their interest was great, 
it was obvious that many had either 
vague or erroneous concepts about 
the solar system and interplanetary 
space. Thus it was necessary for us 
to correct and extend our knowledge 
on the subject by consulting author- 
ities in the field. We gleaned informa- 
tion from books, newspaper articles, 
magazines, and space maps. 


Committees Study Space 


Since the field of space included such 
a vast array of materials, it was essen- 
tial that we have some sort of organi- 
zation. This we accomplished by 
setting up five committees. 

The first committee had charge of 
making the papier-mache planets ac- 
cording to scale. These were sus- 
pended in a huge, electrically lighted 
cardboard box. 


The second committee built the 
shell of a three-stage rocket (Red- 
Stone) with posters explaining the 
internal mechanism of a rocket as 
well as the laws involved in over- 
coming the force of earth's gravity. 

The third committee made a replica 
of a satellite. It was constructed of 
papier-mache covered with silver foil. 
The name “Rodnik” was given the 
satellite in honor of the chairman of 


An extensive bibliography of books 
and articles in periodicals was de- 
veloped for this space project. Mrs. 
Ermish has a limited number of these 
bibliographies for persons who request 
them by mail. 
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the committee whose name was 


Roderick. 


The fourth committee depicted the 
surface of the moon. The basis of 
this was chicken wire bent in such a 
way as to simulate the mountainous 
terrain and craters of the moon. The 
wire was covered with burlap. Upon 
this were placed paper towels satu- 
rated with water. To give the struc- 
ture permanence or solidity, a coating 
of plaster of Paris was added. This 
committee also had charge of showing 
the phases of the moon. Two large 
balls were used to represent the sun 
and earth respectively. Five balls of 
equal size were placed at various 
positions in relation to the earth. 
Part of each of the balls was painted 
yellow to show the quarter phase, 
half-moon phase, etc. 


The fifth committee, “The Poster 
Committee,’ had complete charge of 
labeling and describing the various 
parts of the project. 


Science Teaches Other Subjects 


We correlated all our subjects with 
the science project. 

In arithmetic we learned the mean- 
ing of the following terms: diameter, 
circumference, right angles, etc. We 
learned the use of fractions, i.e., what 
fractional part of sunlight reaches the 
various planets. We looked up the 


years in which the various planets 
were first discovered. By subtract- 
ing, we determined how long they 
had been known by man. Through 
division we learned how many times 
larger the largest planets were as 
compared with the smallest planets. 
We also learned how to read large 
numbers. In studying the tempera- 
tures of the planets we compared 
Fahrenheit and Centigrade thermom- 
eters 


As an English assignment, every 
child was required to write a com- 
position about each of the nine 
planets. This resulted in discussions 
on sentence structure, grammatical 
usage, punctuation, capitalization, 
and paragraphing. The group as a 
whole composed a letter to a tele- 
vision station to request space maps 
for the group. They also wrote a 
“thank you” letter to Professor 
Rhodes of Bucknell University for 
sharing his telescope with us. 


The children learned to spell many 
words in connection with the science 
unit. Some of these words were 
learned incidentally while others were 
incorporated into the spelling lesson. 
Surprisingly, many of these more 
difficult words were often spelled 
correctly while simpler words in the 
regular spelling lesson were mis- 
spelled. We attributed this result to 
the fact that motivation in the field 
of science was strong. 


Naturally the entire project en- 
tailed much reading on the part of 
each child. This meant reading en- 
cyclopedias, magazines, newspapers, 
science books, pamphlets, etc. Most 
of the reading was on an individual- 
ized basis. 


In social studies we discussed the 
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theories of the evolution of the 


planets. We also studied earth's 
topography, its climatic zones, revolu- 
tion, rotation, etc. The contribu- 
tions of such prominent scientists as 
Herschel, Tombaugh, Galileo, Galle, 
Lowell, and von Braun were dis- 
cussed. 

In art we used the solar system as 
our theme. A border around the 
room was composed of spherical de- 
signs interspersed with curved lines 
(orbits) as our motif. 


A Play and a Song 


As a culminating activity the class 
decided to present a play which 
would describe each of the planets. 
Every child was represented in the 
production. The children who repre- 
sented the nine planets were attired 
accordingly. For example, the child 
who described Mars was dressed in 
a red costume. His headdress, made 
of red pipe cleaners, was in the shape 
of the astronomical sign of Mars. 
Each child carried a huge paper disc 
of his respective planet. The play 
centered about a child who was hav- 
ing difficulty both at school and at 
home. In his sleep a fairy appears 
and suggests he might prefer life on 
another planet. Each of the children 
who represented the nine planets 
appears in turn and describes condi- 
tions on his planet. When they have 
completed their descriptions, the re- 
calcitrant boy realizes the advan- 
tages of living on the planet earth. 
He begs the fairy who has made this 
imaginary journey to the planets 
possible to allow him to remain here 
on earth. She accedes to this re- 
quest, if he in turn will promise to 
obey his parents and teachers. 

The play was terminated with a 
song composed and sung by the en- 
tire class. The following words were 
set to Mozart's music: 


From the sun up above 

With her bright rays a-glowing 
And her nine planets towing 
In an orbit round the sun. 


The smallest is Mercury 

The brightest is Venus 

Our own earth is the dearest 
Mars has a polar cap so small. 


Jupiter is the largest 

And the lightest is Saturn. 
Pluto, Neptune, Uranus 

Are the farthest from the sun. 
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Teaching--lts Dignity and Professionalism 


“We may discover our duty from the 
trust placed in us. Parents commit 
to us their richest treasures, their 
dearest hopes. Theory without practice 
will be mischievous; and practice 
without theory must, of course, be at 
random. Every mind, therefore, re- 
quires a mode of treatment somewhat 
different from that which is suitable for 
any other mind. Every new pupil is not 
only a new lesson; but a new book, 
which the teacher must study and a 
book, too, in which the pages are con- 
tinually enfolding, which requires a 
new analysis, and frequently compelling 
a change of estimate and consequently 
a change of procedure, in regard to the 
whole matter.” 


William H. McGuffey, 1859 


I" 1s difficult to quarrel with such an 
appraisal of teaching. It would 
be derogatory for us to concede 
that teaching methods are acceptable 
that preclude what is encompassed in 
these words. It would be rank 
heresy to believe that teacher training 
should aim at any lesser goal. It 
would be underestimating to believe 
that our modern society could or 
should be satisfied with any lesser per- 
formance level. But—it would not 
be a point of quarrel—it would not 
be rank heresy—it would not be an 
underestimation to believe or con- 
clude that such identified performance 
can be anything beneath the dignity 
of professional service. 

One hesitates to analyze the process 
of teaching. It seems so much like 








We hope you've enjoyed 
Seeing all of our stars 

And before you will know it. 
We'll all take a trip to Mars. 


The play was presented twice. 
Over 100 parents attended the first 
performance and viewed the exhibit. 
Representatives from the local news- 
paper were present. The second per- 
formance was before a group of ele- 
mentary school teachers. All ex- 
pressed amazement that so much in 
the field of science could be accom- 
plished by such a young age group. 


destroying a poem with syntax, 
grammar, and words. We sometimes 
have difficulty describing a great 
teacher we had in the past because 
she seemed to be so many things— 
certainly reference to one of her quali- 
ties fell far short of explaining her. 


She was greater than the sum of 
all her qualities. In some respects 
she was like the conductor of a great 
symphony, yet, more than that. She 
always recognized the outstanding 
performance of the first violinist yet 
she knew when we should all stand. 
Her greatest secret was in getting all 
to perform and to perform together. 
Maybe she knew Horace Mann—no, 
that couldn't be. I guess she just 
naturally knew what Horace Mann 
meant when he said, “A teacher who 
is attempting to teach without in- 
spiring the pupil with a desire to 
learn is hammering on cold iron.” 

I said she was more than the con- 
ductor of asymphony. She had to be 
for frequently she had to develop 
new arrangements. New pages were 
enfolding daily not previously a part 
of the original script. She studied 
our brass section and although we 
did not know it at the time she 
changed the score and the music 
went on. Yes, she was a composer, 
too. Funny thing, although we knew 
she had a baton, she never used it. 
The movements of her hands were 
understood and brought immediate 
and conforming response. 

Yes, even under more terse analy- 
sis one senses the professional at work. 
To such as she we in education are 
indebted for the example she set-—for 
the great contribution she made in 
a community to the dignity of teach- 
ing. It is interesting occasionally 
to take inventory of ourselves and do 
so against a backdrop on the educa- 
tional stage which consists of nothing 
more than a picture of that teacher 
before whom we sat yesterday.— 
RacpH C. GEIGLE, Superintendent 
of Schools, Reading 

—0— 

Think wrongly, if you please, but in 

all cases think for yourself. —LESSING 
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MUSIC HATH CHARMS 

The Chinese word for music is the 
same as that for ‘‘rejoicing. So, the 
keynote for Music Week (May 4-10) is 
“joy.” Anyway, who hasn’t heard 
that ‘music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast’? 

Man made music in the form of 
rhythms before he developed speech. 
In fact, someone described music as 
“wild sounds civilized into time and 
tune.” 

You can feel the pulse of the people 
by the songs they sing. “Let me write 
the songs for the Nation,” said the 
philosopher, “and | care not who 
writes the laws.” 

Men who sing get along with their 
fellow men. They are good citizens. 
They are open-minded, and acquire a 
sense of the nicer things of life. For 
to music, the whole world is only one 
city, no matter on which street it is 
born. 

In the wardrobe of expression, con- 
versation is the calico apron; music, 
the gossamer gown. It is the speech 
of the angels. It brings us near the 
Infinite. It washes from the soul the 
dust of everyday life. In its highest 
reaches, music comes thrillingly close 
to the central core and essence of life 
itself. 

Of course, not all music hath charms. 
The fire brigade of a western town, 
faced with the urgent need for new 
equipment, passed circulars among the 
villagers: “IF not enough money for 
the new hose can be collected, we may 
find ourselves forced to stage a con- 
cert. —They got their money. 


CREATIVE RETIREMENT 

During the obsequies of a friend who 
had taught school for years, the parson 
had many fine things to say, ending on 
the theme that she is probably carrying 
on her work in heaven. 

A teacher in the group leaned over 
to a colleague and groaned, “Good 
heavens, don’t we ever get to quit?” 

Apropos Retirement Month (May 1- 
31), we can aver however that never in 
history have retiring people been able 
to build so pleasant and gracious a 
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future for themselves as now. Retire- 
ment years are not gray, but golden 
years packed with useful efforts and 
stimulating activities. 

IF you're looking for a silver lining, 
consider the Calgary woman who at 
81 is cutting her third set of teeth, a 
San Diego man at the same age making 
his first solo flight, and the North Caro- 
lina lady who started a college course 
in astronomy at 85. At 91, a Philadel- 
phia athlete sculls on the Schuylkill; at 
104 a Salt Lake City man skims across 
the ice on his skates; and at a mature 
115 a California veteran spends his time 
chopping down trees. 

Work is the supreme luxury of life. 
Age does not destroy the capacity to 
learn. So, you don’t grow old—when 
you stop growing, you are old. 

You take care of every day—and let 
the calendar take care of the years. 
“I’m not 80,’’ insisted the old timer, 
“I'm just four times twenty.” Old age 
is always ten years older than you are. 
Your blood’s as young as any—it just 
happens to be in an older container. 

At 30, you measure others; at 50, 
yourself, at 70, mankind. Age is the 
time of truth. ‘Happy is the man that 
findeth wisdom, and the man _ that 
getteth understanding.” 


FISH STORIES ‘‘AM-PHIBIOUS”’ 

When Johnny wrote “most fish 
stories am-phibious, he wasn't refer- 
ring to wading. To get the right slant 
on observing ‘Let's Go Fishing Week” 
(May 9-15), a fish may be defined as an 
underwater creature that grows fastest 
between the time it’s caught and the 
time the fisherman describes it to his 
friends. 

“Never saw such a fish in my life,” 
boasted the angler. “That | can be- 
lieve,” his friend replied. And when 
the tourist asked, “In what direction 
does the village lie?’ the native 
drawled, “Wal, at this time of year it’s 
mostly about fishing.” 

Who knows? Maybe a fish goes 
home and lies about the size of the 
bait he stole. 

Although some insist a Sunday fisher- 
man might have a spiritual experience, 


it is questionable that any man is raised 
to spiritual heights when a five-pound 
walleye flips the hook. Two men were 
rationalizing their guilt complex for 
fishing on Sunday. Said one, “Heck, 
| couldn’t have gone to church anyway, 
my wife's sick in bed.”’ 

There are two kinds of fishermen: 
those who fish for sport, and those who 
catch fish. “Well | caught plenty,” 
exclaimed one fisherman. “‘l caught the 
9:15 going and the 5:47 coming back. 
Caught in a storm. Caught a cold. 
And boy, what | caught when | got 
home.” 
| never have seen a gloomier show 
Than a fisherman landing with nothing 

in tow. 

And I've never, no never seen some- 
thing to match 
The joy of a man coming in with a catch. 


“MANN"’—WITH A MISSION 

Here and there, in the course of the 
ages, an individual has stood up and 
cast his light over the whole world. 
Such was Horace Mann, whose high 
mission was to father the public school 
—and whose 163rd anniversary we 
celebrate on May 4. 

Mainspring of Mann’s mission was 
the conviction that ‘In a free Republic, 
ignorance is a crime.” The cure, he 
believed, was free, universal education. 

Mann concentrated his total energy 
and intellect on this single target. 
“This one thing | do,” describes his 
aggressive attack. His valiant personal 
struggle in this cause of enlightenment 
for all reveals a profound heroism 
rarely equaled in history. 

He awakened an echo that sounded 
across the entire continent. He estab- 
lished a pattern for a public school 
system in his native Massachusetts that 
became the model for the other states. 
He founded the common school, ‘‘the 
greatest discovery ever made by man.” 

In his never-ceasing mission for the 
liberty of men’s minds, Mann won ac- 
claim as ‘‘the people's statesman,” and 
the most conspicuous figure in the 
history of American education. He 
ranks with Washington and Lincoln as 
one of the builders of the Nation. 
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Educational 
Interests 








The President's Message 


In my travels throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, I have become deeply im- 
pressed by the excellent professional 
attitudes, spirit, and activities among 
educators. Teachers and adminis- 
trators are sincerely anxious to make 
their professional work worthy and 
effective. The profession of educa- 
tion has come a long way in improve- 
ments and achievements during re- 
cent years. The citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania can be justly proud of the 
educators who educate their children. 
In general educators surely go be- 
yond the call of duty. 


Educators in Pennsylvania have 
improved their professional status in 
recent years through much effort in 
the constant development of a strong 
professional association. The Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
is a leader among the education asso- 
ciations of the United States. We 
have 70,000 members, conduct a 
comparatively outstanding program 
of professional activities, and en- 
thusiastically promote a constantly 
improved status. We have made 
excellent professional gains in recent 
years. 


All indications are that we shall 
need even a stronger PSEA in the fu- 
ture. Educational needs and de- 
mands will be even greater in the 
next decade. Educators in the future 
will require even greater professional 
opportunities to do their work effec- 
tively. These future professional 
developments will demand extended 
costs and expenditures by the federal 
state, and local governments because 
educational services are similar in all 
professional services—they cannot be 
secured by good will alone. Our 
public must become aware of this 
basic economic fact. 


At present our PSEA has two very 
important bills for the consideration 
of our General Assembly. House 
Bill 1061 provides for a favorable 
mandated salary scale for educators 
in Pennsylvania. House Bill 1108 
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provides for a new subsidy program 
to finance the salary scale. These two 
important bills are sound and entirely 
reasonable. Therefore, immediately 
contact your Governor, Senators, and 
Representatives for their support of 
these bills. Use personal and group 
contacts through resolutions, letters, 
telegrams, telephone calls, personal 
conversations, and all means of 
communication. We can and must 
achieve the objectives of these bills. 
—A.N. ADDLEMAN, President, PSEA, 
Allegheny County 


Pennsylvania Children 
Offered Earth-Space Course 


Pennsylvania school children will 
have the opportunity next fall to 
take a course covering some of the 
latest scientific data about earth and 
space. 

The new earth and space science 
course; designed to replace ninth 
grade general science or as an addi- 
tional science course in tenth, eleventh, 
or twelfth grade, will combine the 
principles of geology, meteorology, 
and astronomy. 

A subject matter outline has been 
completed and will be used in the 
training of teachers at summer ses- 
sions. A teachers guide is to be 
printed this summer. New programs 
on a background in the course will 
be given at the State Teachers Col- 
leges, California and Millersville, 
Franklin and Marshall College, and 
Lehigh University. 

Incorporated into the course will 
be the scientific principles of space 
travel, the uses of satellites, the ef- 
fect of high altitude wind circulation 
on our weather, new information on 
the interior of the earth and Antarctic 
ice cap gathered during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. 

The new course is being designed 
by an Earth and Space Advisory 
Committee of the Department of 
Public Instruction. Lee E. Boyer, 
formerly head of the Department of 
Mathematics of the State Teachers 
College, Millersville, and at present 


consultant in science for the Depart- 
ment, organized the volunteer com. 
mittee in the spring of 1958. 

Ideas on which the course is based 
include: 


1. With the advent of the Spac: 
Age, it is more important than eve: 
that future citizens increase their 
understanding of the earth on which 
they live and the realm of space to 
which their future lives may be in 
creasingly oriented. 

2. With the growing need for 
geologists, meteorologists, and as- 
tronomers, it is vital to introduce 
these fields to potential future scien- 
tists while they are still in secondary 
school. 

3. With the increase in science 
teaching in the primary grades, it 
is believed that in many schools pres- 
ent general science material can be 
completed in the seventh and eighth 
grades, and specialized (as against 
general) science courses can begin in 
the ninth grade. 

The course is not aimed at present- 
ing a series of facts, but at stimulat- 
ing the student's curiosity; at pro- 
viding explanations, not descriptions 
of phenomena, and illustrating cause 
and effect in nature. It is to intro- 
duce to the student the basic prin- 
ciples of meteorology, astronomy, 
and geology, and their relationships, 
and to give basic training in the 
methodology of science. 

The committee stressed that the 
course should make the student aware 
of the “uncertainty of science’ by 
acquainting him with some of the un- 
solved problems of earth and space. 

The chairman of the Earth and 
Space Science Course Advisory Com- 
mittee, John H. Moss of Franklin and 
Marshall College, says that schools 
which decide to start the course may 
request funds under the National De- 
fense Education Act to purchase the 
necessary $1,300 worth of equipment. 
The schools giving the course will 
be equipped with a weather station 
to become part of a State-wide net- 
work, a telescope, and study collec- 
tions of minerals and rocks, as well 
as a set of maps. 

—(— 


As is a tale, so is life: not how long 

it is, but how good it is, is what matters. 

—SENECA 

Let us believe neither half of the good 

that people tell us of ourselves, nor half 
of the evil they say of others. 

—PETTIT 
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Schaeffer Scholarship 
Applications Available 


A $500 scholarship for advanced 
study in education will be offered 
this year to a Pennsylvania teacher 
by the Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund, the Department of Public In- 
struction has announced. 

The scholarship is awarded through 
the State Council of Education, and 
applications must be filed with the 
Department, on proper forms, not 
later than June 1, 1959. The appli- 
cant must be a citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania at the time the award is made, 
a teacher, and the holder of a bach- 
elor’s degree from any college recog- 
nized by the State Council of Educa- 
tion. Application forms may be 
secured by writing to Lester F. John- 
son, Director, Education Building, 
Harrisburg. 

The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund was created in 1928 by friends 
of Doctor Schaeffer, who was Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction from 
1893 to 1919. 

—0— 

Ideas must work through the brains 
and the arms of good and brave men, 
or they are no better than dreams. 

EMERSON 





@RoBERT A. ROSENKRANCE is the 
candidate whom the 1958 House of 
Delegates recommends to the Nomi- 
nating Committee of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board. 
The recommendation results from 
the action of the 1950 House which 
voted that the PSEA House of Dele- 
gates each year elect a candidate to 
recommend to the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rosenkrance is supervising 
principal of the Pennridge Joint 
schools, Perkasie, Bucks County. 
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Schools Buy Classroom 


Equipment with Defense 
Act Funds 


Four Pennsylvania school districts 
became eligible for the purchase of 
classroom equipment under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act in 
April. 

They are the first in Pennsylvania 
to benefit from the funds made avail- 
able by this act passed by Congress 
last September. 

“Prior to this time federal funds 
were used only for vocational educa- 
tion programs in the public schools,” 
said Doctor Paul L. Glatzert, di- 
rector of curriculum service bureau, 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Doctor Glatzert pointed out that 
these are the first Pennsylvania schools 
ever to receive federal aid for general 
education. 

The Bureau of Curriculum Services 
has approved the schools’ applica- 
tions for federally aided acquisition 
of equipment with a total list price of 
$5,616. 

The four eligible high schools and 
the respective amounts of equipment 
which they purchased are Delaware 
Valley Joint Schools, Milford, $1,205 ; 
Waynesboro Area Senior High School, 
$1,995; Green Park Union High 
School, Elliottsburg, $1,105; and 
Rostraver Township High School, 
Pricedale, $1,311. 

Each school after paying for its 
purchases will be reimbursed one- 
half the cost of the equipment by the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

The equipment will be used in 
courses in science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign languages. 

Out of the $5,616 total figure, the 
largest amount of money was spent 
for modern foreign languages—$1 ,464, 
with $1,111 spent for biology, $970 
for secondary mathematics, $816 
for physics, $496 for general science, 
and $415 for chemistry. 

Two of the four schools ordered 
$299 of equipment for a new course, 
Earth and Space Science. 


————— 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY dedicated its 
new law library, housing 75,000 vol- 
umes, to President Judge Charles 
Klein of the Orphans Court of Phila- 
delphia in a two-day ceremony on 
April 16 and 17. 








Dear Miss North: 


How much supervised play should 
elementary pupils have on the play- 
ground? Who should supervise? 


Mark Martin 
Elementary Principal 


Dear Mr. Martin: 

There are widely divergent opinions 
concerning the playground activities 
in the elementary schools and a wide 
range in practices. | believe: 

Pupils in the elementary schools 
need to learn to play outdoor games. 
Whether it is done as a part of play- 
time, recess, or physical education, 
the pupils should be taught a variety 
of games so they will have resources 
to use when they have free playtime. 
Unless the school has special physical 
education teachers, this activity will 
be a part of the classroom teacher's 
work. 

Pupils in the elementary school 
need to have some free undirected 
playtime, but my school experience 
has convinced me that it is most un- 
wise to have groups of pupils using 
the playground unless some responsi- 
ble adult is overseeing the situation. 
The dangers of bodily injury, the 
imminent possibility of quarrels, the 
likelihood that a few pupils will 
usurp the space and equipment make 
a playground without adult super- 
vision an undesirable school situa- 
tion. I know of no way to avoid 
making playground duty part of 
elementary school teaching unless we 
experiment with the “Lady Cop’ 
idea that many schools are using to 
regulate traffic at school crossings. 
Scheduling can help with this prob- 
lem. We do not necessarily need 
five teachers to oversee the free play 
period of five classes. (The principal 
could take his turn, too.) Free play 
periods become less free-for-alls after 
the pupils learn how to play organ- 
ized games. Thus the directed play 
activities benefit the free playtime. 

Playtime is learning time in the ele- 
mentary school and faculty planning 
can make it a pleasant experience. 

Sincerely, 


Mag Uereh 
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The Legislative Picture 
State 


When members of the General 
Assembly left Harrisburg on Wednes- 
day, April 15, they breathed a sigh of 
relief. The first big hurdle in the tax 
program was behind them. When 
busy sessions ended with a midnight 
session of the Senate at 12:08 a.m., 
Wednesday, the 314% sales tax was 
on its way to the Governor's desk. 
It was signed by Governor Lawrence 
Wednesday forenoon, April 15. 

This does not conclude tax legis- 
lation. The sales tax was one of sev- 
eral recommendations of the Tax 
Advisory Commission. Other recom- 
mendations now in bill form will be 
considered by the General Assembly 
in the weeks that follow. 


PSEA Program 


Our program of legislation is de- 
termined by our House of Delegates. 
It is, therefore, in the first place a 
democratic program and in the sec- 
ond, it is geared to the needs of a 
developing program of education. 

The proposals adopted by the 
House of Delegates have been intro- 
duced into the General Assembly. 
In addition to those indicated on 
page 347, April PSJ, the following are 
bills carrying out the PSEA program: 
H. B. 995—Increases teachers salaries 

proportionately when service is re- 

quired beyond the term mandated 
by the school law 

H. B. 998—Gives broad authority to 
the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction when school districts 
fail to meet obligations because of 
financial distress 

H. B. 1061—PSEA Salary Bill—See 

December, 1958, PSJ, page 173, 

for basic provisions and April, 
1959, PSJ, page 354, for supple- 
mental provisions 
H. B. 1101—Provides retirement 
credit for service in private schools 

H. B. 1102—Increases the age to six 
years for the admission of beginners 
to public schools 

H. B. 1106—Defines educational 
secretary and provides for the 
certification of such employes 

H. B. 1108—PSEA Subsidy Bill—A 
simplification of the present sub- 
sidy formula and an increase in the 

Commonwealth's and local dis- 

trict's support of an acceptable 

foundation program—equalization 
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base increased from $5800 to 
$9000 and local effort increased 
from 4.37 mills to 7 mills on 
market value of real estate 

H. B. 1246—Requires the payment of 
interest on unpaid teachers salaries 


Salaries and Subsidies 


Because of the importance of our 
salary and subsidy program, a copy 
of each bill has been mailed to all 
administrators in the Commonwealth 
and to the presidents of our Local 
Branches. They have been asked to 
study these proposals carefully. We 
suggest that our Local Branch Presi- 
dents plan special joint meetings of 
the executive committees and the 
local legislative committees to be- 
come familiar with each bill. 

We recommend that the school ad- 
ministrators be invited to discuss the 
effect of the subsidy bill. We point 
out that the failure to enact this 
subsidy program will require sub- 
stantial increase in local taxes in 
most instances. 

It is important, also, that the mean- 
ing of the salary bill be broadly in- 
terpreted. In an editorial in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of April 
5, 1959, the following statement ap- 
peared: “School teachers are not 
asking for the moon when they seek 
maximums above $7000 considering 
what semi-skilled labor commands.”’ 

The editorial stresses the difficulty 
of budget making when there are so 
many requests on the one hand and a 
reluctance to levy taxes on the other. 
The statement, however, reflects a 
true situation. We are not asking for 
the moon. We are merely asking 
that salaries of teachers and members 
of our profession keep pace with the 
salaries of other professions and in- 
dustrial workers. 

The Education Bulletin and the 
Legislative Letters will keep our 
membership informed of the progress 
of our program. 


Federal 


Great concern for the future of the 
National Defense Education program 
was evident when in March the ap- 
propriation request was greatly re- 
duced. The amount requested by the 
Administration was a supplemental 
appropriation of $75.3 million. This 
was reduced by $50 million. 

Protests from the field were im- 
mediate. A telegram was sent by the 


President of the PSEA to every 
member of the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion in Congress requesting that the 
funds be restored. 

On March 24, this action was taker 
and the House voted the full $75.3 
million supplemental appropriatior 
for the National Defense Act for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 


Murray-Metcalf Bill 


The NEA, supported by the state 
associations, continues its program 
of action to secure the passage of the 
Murray-Metcalf Bill at this session 
of Congress. 

Three or four regional meetings in 
selective congressional Pennsylvania 
areas are now being planned by the 
NEA Legislative Division. 

Several of our key congressional 
contacts and the chairman of our 
Legislative Committee were in Wash- 
ington during the week of April 20 
when efforts were intensified to have 
the bill brought from the House 
Education and Labor Committee. 

Each day gives added reason why 
the passage of the Murray-Metcalf 
Bill is imperative. In its simplest 
terms it provides $25 per child to the 
states to improve the salaries of 
teachers and provide funds for the 
construction of school buildings. 

Certainly our country is in a com- 
petitive position with other countries 
of the world. The bulwarks of de- 
fense both materially and education- 
ally must be strengthened. To the 
extent that the opportunities for the 
complete development of the po- 
tential of every individual in the 
several states is not possible through 
present resources and educational 
programs, to that extent must the 
federal government add to the pro- 
grams of education that are now in 
progress. Surely assistance from the 
federal government for teachers sala- 
ries and school construction is the 
most direct way to meet deficiencies 
at the state level. The Murray- 


Metcalf Bill is the answer. 
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Here Is Your New_ 
PSEA 

Headquarters 
Building 





Your life member- 
ship in the PSEA will 
help pay for the Build- 
ing. Use the blank on 
this page to enrol as a 
life member in the 
Pennsylvania State 


Education Association. 
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The doorway through 
which you will enter 


your new Building 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Application for Life Membership for Building Fund 
Authorized December 30, 1958, by the House of Delegates 
Number not to exceed 1500 
Mail to: 


H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
ennsylvania State Education Association 
00 North Third Street 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


NARS Sse ia so hg tS Y die et A race Be reine EAE e bi naie algo eRe Oa a aaa ee eee 
Fo Ee ee Eee SPE re ee er PE i No eee 

Street City Zone 
OGREIONG 5 5556s Dewees as OF OS Hee We oS aad dials Aig ee a 
ROCA ENANICR Sixes dN eunssassvwstedeeances) ent eteeaeaaneeeade wee ae ee 
I wish to make payment as follows: 


Sargelciererwere $200 full payment 
ae Meee $100 a year for 2 years 


ee adctde Naren 4 payments of $50 each 
If dues are paid for 1958-59, deduct $10 from initial life membership payment. 
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Helen C. Bailey 


Helen C. Bailey, associate super- 
intendent of Philadelphia schools, was 
presented the 1958 Philadelphia 
Award, a plaque, and a check for 
$10,000. 

[In an editorial in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer speaking of this award, the 
writer says, “Offhand, we can think 
of no one more deserving of this 
prize than Doctor Bailey.” 

“As a graduate of the Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls and the 
University of Pennsylvania, she has 
been identified with the public schools 
since the beginning of her teaching 
career 39 years ago. She has ad- 
vanced step by step in the truly 
American way, from mathematics 
teacher to principal, to district su- 
perintendent and, in 1953, to Associ- 
ate Superintendent of Schools in 
charge of curriculum, instruction, 
and teacher education. At each 
stage in her progress her efforts have 
been directed toward making more 
efficient the work of the public 
schools. 

‘And there, it seems to us, is the 
true significance of this Philadelphia 
Award. Although it is Doctor Bailey 
who is being honored as an individual, 
it is an award, as she herself says, 
‘to the 10,000 members of the public 
school system.’ It is a fitting symbol 
of the city’s appreciation of the un- 
selfish labors of all those who, often 
without public acclaim, carry for- 
ward the never-ending service of the 
schools. 

“To Doctor Bailey, and to all 
those in whose name she accepted 
the Philadelphia Award, our con- 
gratulations. 

I would rather be criticized for good 


work than applauded for poor work.: 
—~-ESPINOSA 
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A Franklin County 
TEPS First 


Teachers’ responsibilities were ex- 
plored at length on March 17 at a 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Conference at Chambers- 
burg Area Senior High School. At- 
tendance numbered 388 from four 
teachers’ associations —- Chambers- 
burg, Franklin County, Scotland, and 
Waynesboro. 

Speaking at the general session was 
Robert H. Fowler, education staff 
writer of the Harrisburg Patriot- 
News. Mr. Fowler told the teachers 
the classroom should have an atmos- 
phere where inquiry is encouraged, 
and added, “It is your job to stimu- 
late the pupils and set their hearts 
afire with the desire to learn.” 

Noting that the topic was “The 
Teacher's Responsibility—to the Stu- 
dent, to Society, and to Himself,” 
he said that if the teacher fulfills his 
responsibility to his pupils, he is tak- 
ing care of his duty to society. 

The teacher's responsibility to him- 
self goes beyond salary and working 
conditions. A good teacher continues 
to learn. He quoted. Confucius: who 
said that when teachers are respected, 
their subjects will be respected. 

Henry W. A. Hanson, retired 
Gettysburg College president, spoke 
at the conclusion of the conference. 
He urged his listeners to “teach 
children, not textbooks.’ He said, 
“Teaching is the most responsible 
job in America.” 

In between the opening and closing 
events of the conference were 13 









“One of the 13 groups hard at-work 


group meetings instead of the 1() 
originally planned. The _ respons: 
to the invitation for the conference 
was so great that when the number 
for groups changed from 20 to 3( 
it was necessary to add the additiona 
groups. The superintendents of th: 
school districts pinch-hitted as anz 
lysts on short notice. 

The success of the conference 
probably stemmed from the magic 
brought into play at the planning 
meeting at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville, on December 2 
Three leaders from Franklin County 
organizations and Kenneth Gabler, 
president of the Southern District, 
were so enthusiastic that they shared 
their feeling with their constituents 

January found the idea burgeoning 
in every direction. Committees from 
Chambersburg, Franklin County, and 
Waynesboro Education Associations 
met at the Franklin County offices 
weekly in February until all were 
satisfied that not a detail had been 
overlooked. The chairmen and re- 
corders had been briefed, and every 
cookie and place card accounted for. 

In order to make every teacher 
feel responsive to the TEPS invita- 
tion; the committee first~ appointed 
a chairman, Richard Mathias, presi- 
dent of the Waynesboro Education 
Association. He in turn appointed 
a publicity chairman and _ several 
members of the association col- 
laborated in writing to invite persons 
outside the organization to be ana- 
lysts. Eugene Bertin came down 
from PSEA Headquarters to help 
select topics to be discussed by the 
groups, and each association pro- 
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vided guides from FTA organiza- 
tions in their respective high schools. 

Student teachers were invited. 
Each member of each school faculty 
was personally invited by one of the 
PSEA members on that faculty. 
Efficient means of recording and dis- 
tributing tickets to the dinner were 
instituted. Thus it was that 388 
teachers and administrators felt the 
magic of the original group. 

In the original group were Mrs. 
Margaret Sheridan, Richard Kitz- 
miller, and Mrs. Eva B. Hoke. Others 
who joined actively in the work which 
made the conference such a success 
were Ruth Edna Hege from Franklin 
County; Joan Bowen, Mrs. Patricia 
Stumbaugh, and Mrs. lola Fahne- 
stock of Chambersburg; Richard E. 
Mathias and Ralph H. Picking of 
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In celebration of Pittsburgh's Bi- 
centennial, members of the library 
staff at West Allegheny Junior High 
discuss the many and varied aspects 
of Pittsburgh's development as a city. 

The huge display depicts phases 
of past and present history as well as 
a far look into the distant future. 
Much of the material used for the 
exhibit was supplemented by new 
and current material which will be- 
come permanent for future reference 
purposes in the library. 

The purpose of the exhibit was the 
inculcation within the viewer of the 
importance of Pittsburgh and the 
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Waynesboro, and Marshall Frey, Scot- 
land. Working on hospitality was 
Harry Forbes and his committee from 
Chambersburg; Robert Maclay de- 
signed the cover of the program; Mrs. 
Maxine Wycoff of Franklin County 
was treasurer, and Lorren Stull as- 
sisted Mr. Mathias and Mr. Picking 
of Waynesboro. 


STC Teacher to Retire 


The Local Branch of the State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
will honor Oscar J. Liljenstein at a 
dinner upon his retirement from ac- 
tive teaching. Mr. Liljenstein has 
been head of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education and 
director of athletics at the College 
since 1939 and a member of the 
staff since 1925. 
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West Allegheny Junior High Exhibits Bicentennial Events 


role it plays in the life of the Nation, 
as well as making the reading mate- 
rials accessible to the students. 

Responsible for assembling and de- 
signing was the library group in close 
cooperation with the Bicentennial 
Association with headquarters at One 
Gateway Center. Coordinated and 
integrated efforts, along with the 
public relations aspect, were respon- 
sible for the success of the exhibit. 

Participating are left to right, 
Janet Walsh, Librarian Albert J. 
Miller, Maxine Maximovich, Jackie 
Goray, Elsie Beck, and Mary Cey- 
rolles. 





Italo L. de Francesco 


The director of art education at 
the State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, Italo L. de Francesco, will 
become president on July 1, 1959. 
Doctor de Francesco succeeds Q. A. 
W. Rohrbach, who retired after 25 
years in this position. 

Doctor de Francesco joined the 
Kutztown faculty in 1936 and has 
been director of art education since 
1939. Before coming to Kutztown, 
he taught in the public schools of 
Reading. 

Recently he was honored as Art 
Educator of the Year by the National 
Art Education Association. 


International Workshop of 
School Business Officials 


The University of Pennsylvania is 
sponsoring the Third International 
Workshop of School Business Officials 
on July 19-24. Lee O. Garber is 
chairman in charge of arrangements. 

On the program will be speeches 
on financing governmental expendi- 
tures and financing educational ex- 
penditures. Other topics for addresses 
are Law and the School Business 
Manager, The Importance of the 
School Audit, Principles and Prac- 
tices in Budget Making, Problems in 
Changing Over to a Uniform Account- 
ing System, Good Transportation 
Practices, and Public Education un- 
der Fire. 

Special interest groups are sched- 
uled for each of the days of the work- 
shop. 

Write Doctor Garber at the School 
of Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3810 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 4, for additional information. 

~—-(h- 

He who has wealth has hope, and he 
who has hope has everything. 

—INDIAN PROVERB 
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Philadelphia Boosts PSEA and NEA Memberships 


The Philadelphia Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the PSEA and NEA 
jointly planned and sponsored an 
overnight membership workshop at 
the Madison Hotel in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, from April 10 to 11. 
The purpose of the workshop was to 
orientate and help train school repre- 
sentatives in the work of informing 
our fellow educators of the services 
and benefits derived by joining the 
PTA, PSEA, NEA. This training 
session was planned so that it pre- 
ceded the opening of our Member- 
ship Drive, April 15- May 30. 

Philadelphia recently adopted the 
Area Plan for obtaining members 
which has been so successful in 
Washington, D. C. With a potential 
of 8,500 members in Philadelphia, it 
becomes a monumental task of reach- 
ing each educator, and one which 
necessitates a _ well-designed plan. 
We organized our plan for reaching 
each potential member in the follow- 
ing way: 

1. Philadelphia is divided into 
eight geographic districts. 

2. Each district has a representa- 
tive. 

3. Each district has approximately 
30 schools 

4. Each school has one or more 
Building Representative. 

5. Each representative divided his 
district into geographic Areas—five 
nearby schools would constitute one 
Area. Each district had approxi- 
mately six Areas. 

6. Each district representative se- 
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lected professionally active people to 
be Area Representatives. These 
Area Representatives then become 
consultants to aid the Building Repre- 
sentatives in a particular Area. 

The workshop consisted of five 
sessions and 10 hours of intensive 
work. It began with dinner on Fri- 
day evening at 7:00 p.m., after which 
our first general session was con- 
ducted by our president, Mrs. Edna 
W. Griffin. Mrs. Sylvia Brotman, 
Big City Consultant in the NEA 
Membership Division, helped to orien- 
tate the group by speaking on the 
topic, “Why We Are Here.”’ Eugene 
Bertin, PSEA assistant executive 
secretary, then shared some philoso- 
phical gems with the guests. Our 
Friday night session was concluded at 
10:30 p.m., and a good night's rest 
was needed after a busy evening and 
in order to be able to meet at 8:00 
a.m. for breakfast. 

After breakfast on Saturday, kits 
of material from PTA, PSEA, and 
NEA were distributed and explained 
to the group. We then assembled in 
small Area Group Sessions and dis- 
cussed two questions: 

1. Why teachers in my school do 
not join PTA, PSEA, and NEA 

2. The basic information I would 
like to have about PTA, PSEA, and 
NEA services to help me meet 
questions and needs of my fellow 
teachers. 

At these Area Group Sessions the 
Area Representatives led the dis- 
cussion, and one of the Building 








Representatives in his Area acted a 
recorder. At the conclusion of thi 
Area Group Session I, the Secon 
General Session was conducted, a 
which time reports were given on th: 
two questions discussed in Are: 
Group Session I, and a panel of PTA 
PSEA, NEA representatives re 
sponded to the two questions. 

After a mid-morning break of 15 
minutes, our Area Group Session | 
was conducted. The following thre« 
topics were discussed : 

1. What I plan to do in my own 
school to interest my fellow teachers 
in joining PTA, PSEA, and NEA 
this spring. 

2. How can the Area Representa- 
tives and the Building Representa- 
tives in our Area best work to- 
gether. 

3. What special helps would | 
like from the PTA or PSEA or NEA 
(or all three). 

After lunch, our final general ses- 
sion was conducted. Eric Rhodes, 
assistant director, NEA Membership 
Division, spoke of the definite bene- 
fits each one of us obtains from 
membership in the NEA, and Harold 
J. Koch, vice president, PSEA, 
spoke of the potential strength of 
Philadelphia, the benefits one re- 
ceives from PSEA membership. Re- 
ports were then given on the three 
topics. Concluding remarks and sum- 
mations from NEA, PSEA, and 
PTA representatives were then given. 
—Do.tores M. Rosy, Chairman; 
JOSEPH GRAFF, Co-Chairman 








Mrs. Edna Westberry Griffin, president, Philadelphia Teachers Association, conducted general sessions and was official hostess. 
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@ Maps. Apa B. Kuuns of Perryopolis 
was named Teacher of the Year at 
the annual spring meeting of the 
Fayette County Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs in Uniontown. A scroll 
and gift were presented by Mrs. 
Theodore Kazmiersky, county edu- 
cational loan fund chairman. Mrs. 
Kuhns is president of the Western 
District of the PSEA. 


School Health Nursing 


Under the provisions of Act 404 of 
July 16, 1957, P. L. 937 and all other 
applicable laws, the rules and regula- 
tions of the Department of Health are 
hereby amended as follows— 

1. In accordance with Section 
1421, the following activities for 
school nurses as defined in the Act 
are hereby prescribed: 

A. To assist the school adminis- 
trator and the school physicians and 
dentists in planning and organizing 
the school health program 

B. To schedule physical and den- 
tal examinations, assist at examina- 
tions, arrange for special tests, ex- 
aminations, immunization programs 
included in the school program for 
health services 

C. To maintain comprehensive 
health records of each child 

D. To advise pupils and teachers 
about procedures of the health ex- 
amination and encourage parents’ 
attendance at the time of examina- 
tion 

E. To assist in interpreting health 
needs of individual children to par- 
ents and teachers and assist families 
to utilize community resources for 
improving the health of their chil- 
dren. 

eee 

Note: Available from the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Health, State 
Capitol, Harrisburg, is a leaflet issued 
by the Division of Maternal and 
Child Health covering clinic service 
for children. 
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John Hay Fellowships Won 
by Pittsburgh Teachers 


Helen M. Kiester, teacher of social 
studies, Oliver High School; Martha 
J. Kunkle, teacher of mathematics, 
Taylor Allderdice High School; and 
James F. Reed, teacher of social 
studies, Langley High School, all of 
Pittsburgh, are among the 63 awarded 
John Hay Fellowships for a year of 
study in the humanities, the John 
Hay Fellows Program has announced. 

The John Hay Fellows, who repre- 
sent high schools from coast to coast, 
are drawn from the fields of history, 
English, foreign languages, fine arts, 
science, and mathematics. 


Delta Kappa Gamma Award 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
announces the Educator's Award of 
$1,000 to be given for the most sig- 
nificant contribution to education 
written by a woman between April 1, 





1958, and Apvil 1, 1960. All books 
which are submitted in nomination 
must be in the hands of the judges 
not later than May 1, 1960. 

The offices of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society are at 416 West 
Twelfth Street, Austin 1, Texas. 


Reading Has All-School 
Workshop 


The Reading School District had 
an all-school workshop on March 13. 
Six subject area groups were at work. 

Ray G. Wallick, Albright College, 
was panel moderator. Consultants 
for the groups were Michael Chiap- 
petta, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, social studies-geography group; 
Susie Bellows, Kutztown, language 
arts; George Anderson, Millersville, 
arithmetic-mathematics; Cyrus 
Beekey, Kutztown, science-health; 
Edith Kern, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, foreign language; Helen Faust, 
Philadelphia, guidance. 





Mrs. Pauline Carroll, president of the School Nurses Round Table of the 
PSEA, presents a Distinguished Service Award to John W. German, Jr., chief of 
the School Health Section of the State Department of Health for more than 50 


years. 
Harrisburg on March 21. 


The presentation was made during the workshop of the school nurses in 
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Beaver Area Teachers Have Long Years of Service 

Five men who have been members of the Beaver Area Senior High School 
faculty have a total of 139 years of service in the community's schools. They 
are Charles S. Linn, Nevin W. Reber, Herman V. Mowery, William W. Pat- 
erick, and R. Glendon Smith. Mr. Smith retired in November of 1957 due to 
ill health. 

Mr. Linn, high school principal since 1943, has been at Beaver since 1927. 
He began his teaching career in Monaca schools in 1924. Mr. Reber has been 
science teacher in the Beaver Area High School for 31 years. Mr. Mowery 
began his teaching in Johnsonburg in 1924. Six years later he came to Beaver 
where he has been teaching mathematics in the high school for 28 years. Mr. 
Paterick has 281% years of service in the educational field. He has been social 
studies teacher for 27 years in Beaver. Before he retired, Mr. Smith served 
as a commercial teacher. He came to Beaver in 1938 from Springdale High 
School where he had taught for two years. 









Stroud Union Honors Retired Teachers 

Honored at a banquet at Merry Hill Lodge upon their retirement from 
the Stroud Union schools were Edna T. Marvin with 36.3 years of service, 
Alice Keller with 37 years, and Mrs. Addie Weidman, 34 years. Superintend- 
ent Earl F. Groner presented gifts of $50 in behalf of the Teachers Association 
and plaques for service from the school board. 

In the picture are Miss Marvin, Superintendent Groner, Miss Keller, 
Harry G. Anton, president of Stroud Union Teachers Association, Mrs. John 
Lim, Mrs. Weidman, and John Lim, president of Stroud Union School Board. 





3 


ALICE CALLAHAN of St. Marys, who retired at the close of the 1958 school 
term, was guest of honor at a dinner on May 28. Standing, left to right, are 
Henry M. Ryan, supervising principal, St. Marys-Benzinger Joint schools; 
C. M. Donovan, assistant superintendent, Elk County; James L. Lindsey, 
superintendent of Elk County. Seated, left to right, are Mrs. Henry M. 
Ryan; Christine Ramsey, retired teacher; J. W. Sweeney, retired county 
superintendent; Miss Callahan, guest of honor; Gertrude McCarthy, Esther 
Werner, Mrs. Florence Ross, retired teachers of the district. 
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Mrs. Lydie Gheen 


Last month one of Pennsylvania's 
oldest teachers celebrated her ninety- 
fifth birthday. She has taught 52 
years and has been retired for 26 
years. She is Mrs. Lydie Gheen, who 
lives near Kennett Square in Chester 
County. 

Mrs. Gheen, who was born Lydie 
Ann Baily, on December 7, 1863, has 
taught in three great institutions of 
American education—the academy, 
the one-room school, and the modern 
consolidated school. 

Mrs. Gheen has one son and three 
grandchildren. She has not lost her 
interest in the profession. She never 
misses the annual county teachers’ 
banquets, where she is affectionately 
greeted by hundreds of teachers. 

As this article was being prepared, 
she was asked if she recalled any 
unusual experiences. She looked out 
the window at the bitter cold coun- 
tryside. “Well,” she said, “I recall 
when I was teaching at Brinton’s 
Bridge, I used to skate to school with 
the children on Crum Creek.” As 
the modern educator would say it, 
Mrs. Gheen’s rapport with her pupils 
was excellent. 

—0— 


The Good Teacher 


A good teacher is worth his weight 
in gold. A poor teacher is too dear 
at any price. To employ an inferior 
teacher for the sake of saving a few 
dollars is an inexcusable waste of re- 
sources, because it wastes the time, 
efforts, and brains of the children, than 
which there is nothing more valuable 
in the commonwealth. No extrava- 
gance in the purchase of books, charts, 
maps, apparatus, and other appliances 
can make up for the loss inflicted upon 
the community by the employment of 
an inefficient teacher.—Nathan C. 


Schaeffer, 1896 
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Hopewell Honors 
Retiring Principal 


The Hopewell Joint Education As- 
sociation and the school directors 
held a banquet to honor Charles L. 
White, supervising principal of Hope- 
well-Independence-Raccoon Joint 
School District, in April, 1958. Mr. 
White retired in July after serving 39 
years as an educator in New York 
and Pennsylvania. He was given a 
service plaque and a portable tele- 
vision. Another teacher who retired 
was Mrs. Clara Risher, whose gift 
was a fitted traveling case. 

Pictured are Ernest Babich, presi- 
dent of the Education Association; 
Edward Kotun, vice president; Mr. 
White, and Mrs. Risher. 


& 
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Bangor Honors Teachers 
and Secretary 


Nearly 100 persons attended the 
annual spring banquet of the Bangor 
branch of PSEA when two retiring 
teachers—Mark Bennett and Stirling 
Schmoyer—were honored. Also hon- 
ored was Reimer Speer, secretary of 
the Board of Education. The two 
teachers were presented,.$50 bonds 
and Mr. Speer was given a.gift. In 
the picture are Mr. Bennett, Superin- 
tendent Donald B. Keat, and Secre- 
tary Reimer Speer. 
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Carbondale Teachers Retire 

Dwight W. Rude and Leland F. Brunner retired from teaching in the 
Carbondale schools last year after years of devoted service to the teaching 
profession. Mr. Rude became a member of the high school faculty in 1920 
and Mr. Brunner in 1922. 

Pictured at a dinner honoring them are, seated, Mrs. James Murray; 
Mary B. McAndrew, retired superintendent and past President of PSEA; 
Gertrude A. Krantz, principal; Peter Gillette, toastmaster; Mr. and Mrs. 
Rude, Mr. and Mrs. Brunner. Second row, Mr. and Mrs. J. Drennan; 
Anthony Molinaro, president of the Local Branch; Mrs. Molinaro; James 
D. Curran, superintendent of schools; Mrs. Curran, and Louisa Howells 





The welfare committee of the Cumberland County Education Association 
has a “secret pal” club. At the end of the year, it held a party when old “pals” 
were revealed and new names were selected for the coming year. Pictured are 
three of the retired guests who provided entertainment for the evening: Mrs. 
Annie Graham, Big Spring Jointure, made some amusing chalk sketches; Mrs. 
Naomi Irvine, Cumberland Valley, reviewed some of the very earliest require- 
ments for teaching in this area and displayed some certificates, pictures, and 
textbooks used at this time; Silas Orris, South Middleton, reminisced his early 
years in school and teaching experiences. The fourth person is the chairman of 
the committee, Mrs. Richard R. Hupper. 
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Eva P. HERMAN, teacher in Snyder 
County schools, retired in December, 
1957, after 41 years of service. A 
teacher of English in Selinsgrove High 
School for 37 years, Miss Herman 
was honored at a special tea attended 
by the administration, faculty, and 
former students. Representatives of 
the 37 classes taught by Miss Herman 
presented her 37 American Beauty 
roses. The faculty and administra- 
tive staff gave her a television set 
which was presented by Mrs. Frances 
Wynn. 





SYDNEY LENHART completed 46 
years of teaching in the Meyersdale 
Joint schools in September of 1957. 
Her colleagues entertained her at a 
banquet on April 15, 1958, and pre- 
sented her a cash gift of $46. 

“If I were to start all over again, I 
would still be a teacher,’ stated Miss 
Lenhart in a talk she gave following 
a skit, “An Apple for the Teacher,” 
in which she was honored. Miriam 
Bird read an original poem which 
was dedicated to Miss Lenhart. 

Shown with Miss Lenhart are 
Ernest H. Stuempfle, supervising 
principal, and Earl Walker, president 
of the teachers association. 


— oe 
Most people would succeed in small 
things if they were not troubled with 
great ambitions. 


—LONGFELLOW 
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N. A. Culbertson Retires 


N. A. Culbertson, teacher in the 
New Salem Elementary Center of the 
Spring Grove Joint school system, re- 
tired after 42 years of service to the 
schools of York County. On May 6 
the teachers and the PTA honored 
him in a special program entitled 
“This Is Your Life.” He was pre- 
sented with a Holy Bible by this 


group. 
Pictured are John Humberd, presi- 


dent of the Spring Grove PSEA, Mr. 
Culbertson, and Mrs. Humberd. 


Erie Superintendent of Schools John 
M. Hickey greets two teachers who will 
retire in June, 1959: H.R. Schilling, 
woodshop teacher at Lincoln Junior 
High School since 1926; Mrs. Mabel 
Whitley, fifth grade geography teacher 
at McKinley school since 1924. Both 
teachers were honored at a farewell 
dinner at which Rabbi Aaron Landes 
was the speaker. He quoted the adage, 
“They who educate children well are 
more to be honored than they who pro- 
duced them, for parents only gave their 
children life, the teachers gave the 
children the art of living.” 








Ethel Dixon, president of the Central-Western District of the PSEA, 
welcomes two leaders of teacher organizations to the legislative banquet 
sponsored by the teachers of the District on April 4 in the Cambria County 


War Memorial. 


They are Walter W. Eshelman, right, vice president of the National 
Education Association and next year’s President of that Association, and A. 
Nelson Addleman, President of the PSEA. Miss Dixon, a teacher in Johns- 
town, carries a bouquet of roses presented to her by members of the Greater 
Johnstown Teachers Association. More than 1,300 persons attended. 
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To Penn Hall 
in August 


“Quality Leadership—A _Profes- 
sional Responsibility’ will be the 
theme of the 1959 Penn Hall Work- 
shop for Local Branch leaders. Dur- 
ing the week of August 9-14, the 
Fourteenth Annual Workshop for 
Local Branch Leaders will bring 350 
representatives from our local as- 
sociations to Chambersburg for in- 
tensive training in their leadership 
roles. 

The PSEA Committee on Local 
Branches, which is planning the 
Workshop, recognizes that continu- 
ing professional improvement brought 
about by meaningful local associa- 
tion programs will depend on the 
quality of leadership in the Local 
Branches. This years Workshop 
will be built around this belief. 

Workshop delegates will discuss 
leadership responsibilities and meth- 
ods of Local Branch operation in 
work sessions organized around four 
subject areas: Approaches to good 
public relations and constructive re- 
lationships with boards of school di- 
rectors; the development of effective 
lines of communication between local 
associations and the lay public, as 
well as between the associations 
and administrators; good methods 
for organizing committee personnel, 
and action programs in various areas. 

Twenty local association leaders 
who have themselves organized and 
executed action programs in their 
own Local Branches will be assigned 
the task of leading the delegates in 
small group discussions. 

Action programs in the areas of in- 
service education, salary scheduling, 
personnel policies, publications, and 
indeed in every kind of professional 
development program in which local 
associations may become involved 
will be treated by the Leadership 
Teams. 

The routine and sometimes trouble- 
some duties of Local Branch leaders 
will not be neglected. Such questions 
as how to hold a good executive 
committee meeting, or how to con- 
duct an interesting Local Branch 
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meeting, will be answered out of the 
experience of the leaders and co- 
operative discussion of the delegates. 

From the time delegates arrive 
on the Penn Hall campus on Sunday 
afternoon until they depart on Fri- 
day, they will be involved in an 
interesting schedule of activities and 
events. After dinner on Sunday, the 
delegates will attend Vesper Services 
before they go into the first general 
session of the Workshop. At this 
genera! session, the legislative pro- 
gram and the immediate objectives 
of the PSEA will be discussed. 

On Monday morning a general 
session will orient delegates to the 
Workshop program and set the tone 
for the work of the week. On Mon- 
day afternoon, the first group dis- 
cussions will be held 

Two more group sessions will be 
held on Tuesday and there will be 
time in the schedule for consulta- 
tion with Staff members by appoint- 
ment. 

On Wednesday the entire Work- 
shop will move to Washington for a 
one-day Workshop at the newly 
completed NEA Headquarters. This 
feature of Penn Hall week is new. 
NEA Staff members will conduct 
sessions detailing the program and 
work of the National Association and 
giving help to our leaders in the 
interpretation of NEA objectives. 
Our delegates will receive valuable 
help in developing their NEA mem- 
bership enrolment plans for the fall. 

Work groups meet for the fourth 
time on Thursday morning and in- 
struction in the basic leadership pro- 
cedures will be completed in these 
morning sessions. On Thursday after- 
noon curbstone conferences will offer 
delegates an opportunity to find 
answers to their specific local prob- 
lems in informal discussions with 
leaders in specialized areas of Local 
Branch operation. The Friday morn- 
ing PSEA District Caucuses, the final 
general session, and the Workshop's 
summary at luncheon will conclude 
the work week. 

The Committee on Local Branches 
has also given careful planning to 
the social aspects of the Workshop. 
A campus cabaret is planned for 


Monday evening, and again on Thurs- 
day evening the Workshop will have 
an evening of dancing. On Tuesday, 
workshoppers will spend an amusing 
evening at the Totem Pole Playhouse 
where they will see the comedy, 
“Who Was That Lady I Saw You 
With?” 

Priority reservation forms were 
mailed to the Local Branches on 
April 15. A priority reservation will 
be held for one delegate from each 
Local Branch until June 6. After 
that date, general reservation forms, 
which will be made available to the 
Local Branches during the month 
of May, will be accepted for repre- 
sentatives of Local Branches which 
want to give training opportunities to 
additional leaders. Because of space 
limitations, the number of reserva- 
tions which can be accepted must 
again be held to the maximum num- 
ber that can be accommodated by the 
facilities of the Penn Hall campus. 
Local Branches are urged to name 
their delegates and return their 
priority reservation requests as soon 
as possible so that they can be sure 
their delegate will find a place at 
Penn Hall. 

Most of our Local Branches regu- 
larly budget for the attendance of 
their incoming president at Penn 
Hall. However, even those Local 
Branches which have not as yet es- 
tablished that desirable practice can 
still easily finance the modest Penn 
Hall delegate cost—HersBert P. 
LAUTERBACH, Assistant Executive 
Secretary, PSEA 


Districts to Be Represented 
at September ERC Workshop 


PSEA Districts will be invited to 
send a limited number of delegates 
to a Workshop sponsored by the 
Commission on Professional Ethics, 
Rights, and Competence in Sep- 
tember. The workshop will be in 
Harrisburg, September 26. 

Helen M. Brennan, chairman, says 
the one-day program will be de- 
voted to study of the codes of ethics 
and competence and to the bill of 
rights for teachers. District presi- 
dents will receive information con- 
cerning the meeting plans before the 
end of this school year. 

--0— 


A wise man knows everything; a 
shrewd man, everybody. 
—-ANONYMOUS 
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Dates for Secondary 
School Workshops 


The Pennsylvania Branch, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, announces the schedule 
for its summer workshops. Given 
below are the nine problems to be 
considered, the service centers, chair- 
men, coordinators, and the dates of 
the workshops. 

Lambert Joseph is chairman of the 
research and planning committee. 
Mark N. Burkhart of Carlisle Senior 
High School is president of the Sec- 
ondary School Principals Section of 
PSEA this year. 

The nine problems selected for 
study are: 

1. A study of the developmental 
reading program in the junior high 
school. 

. How have the changes proposed 
by the new mathematics program 
affected present practice? 

3. What revisions can be made in 
the junior high school program to 
expand such subject matter areas 
as foreign language, developmen- 
tal reading, ninth year pre-voca- 
tional subjects, sciences, etc.? 

4. What is the impact of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1958 on a 
modern foreign language program? 

._ What constitutes an adequate 
testing program in a modern com- 
prehensive secondary school? (Pur- 
poses, amount, uses, controls, time) 

6. What is a comprehensive high 
school? (Size, program, purpose, 
administration, guidance, etc.) 

. How shall students be grouped for 
more effective instruction? 

8. What kind of teacher education 
produces the best type of teacher 
for the secondary school? 

9. How can the present systems of 
reporting pupil progress be adapted 
to include varying standards with- 
in the comprehensive high school? 


Nm 
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Dimensions in PR 


to Be Measured 


‘New Dimensions in Public Re- 
lations’ is the theme for the Fourth 
Annual Public Relations Workshop 
which will be held at the Hershey 
Community Building, Hershey, Sep- 
tember 18 and 19. 


A tentative program has been ar- 
ranged by the Public Relations Com- 
mittee to include featured speakers at 
the Friday evening and Saturday 
luncheon sessions. In addition, a 
panel discussion on ‘This Is How We 
Do It” is planned for Friday evening 
and “Here's How Clinics” on legisla- 
tion, professional association activi- 
ties, public news media, and neo- 
phyte membership are scheduled for 
Saturday morning. District caucuses 
will also be held. 


Housing will be available at the 
Hershey Cocoa Inn and for men only 
at the Community Building. The PR 
Committee urges Local Branches to 
arrange next year s budget to include 
a delegate to the Workshop. It is 
estimated that by doubling up on 
transportation, costs can be limited to 
$30 per person. Registration forms 
will be issued after the opening of 
school in September. 


Conservation Scholarships 


Scholarships for the annual Con- 
servation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers at the Pennsylvania State 
University are provided by various 
cooperating organizations. These are 
available for Pennsylvania teachers. 

Applications for the scholarships 
may be mailed to H. C. Kranzer, 
Room 311, Burrowes Building, Penn- 
sylvania State University, University 
Park. 

It is not necessary to have a 
scholarship in order to attend the 
Laboratory. 


Problems 

Service Centers Chairman Coordinator Selected Dates 
Bucknell Charles Fasold George Myerley s, 759 July 7 

Paul E. Witmeyer 
California Dan Kovar Frank Naylor 1 7,9 June 16 
Drexel Anton Hess George Galphin 1,3;9,;7 June l7, 18 
Edinboro Bertrand R. Hover Herman Offner 9 March 21 
Gettysburg Robert J. Beard Russell Rosenberger 3, 5 June 22, 23 
Indiana Glenn Henery John Davis 35 June 10, 11 
Lehigh George Steckel Harold Thomas 3,359 May 4, 5 
Lock Haven N. Grant Hixson Gerald Robinson 3:6 April 10, 11 
Mansfield Basil E. Harris Richard Wilson 1,4 April 30 

William Stavisky 
Millersville David Albertson Clyde Stine 2,:6,/8 June 18 
Pittsburgh Joseph E. Johnson George Gould 1,7 April 24 
Slippery Rock  C. Paul Clark Milton A. Pattison 1, 4 June 16, 17 |, 

Robert Lowry ‘ 
Wilkes Leon Bubeck Eugene Hammer 1,6 April 23 
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Eagles Mere Conference 


June 23, 24, 25 


The summer conference of the De- 
partment of Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education of the PSEA will be 
in Eagles Mere on June 23, 24, and 
25. 

The theme of the convention is 
Challenges and Changes. 

R. C. S. Young, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, will be one 
of the featured speakers at the Gen- 
eral Sessions. Doctor Young was 
born in Scotland, and after World 
War I came to America where he has 
been associated with industry, gov- 
ernment, and research. 

Other speakers will be A. Nelson 
Addleman, President of the PSEA, 
Allegheny County; Robert A. Mell- 
man, chief of adult and vocational 
education, Department of Public 
Instruction, and Lowell A. Burkett, 
assistant executive secretary of the 
American Vocational Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

The president of each section 
has arranged a very outstanding 
program for his sectional meeting. 

Please write to your favorite hotel 
for accommodations at your earliest 
convenience. 


Workshop for Writers 


With the cooperation of the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation and the Educational Press 
Association of America, a pilot work- 
shop for writers about education will 
be offered this summer at Glassboro 
State College, Glassboro, New Jer- 
sey. For two weeks (June 22-July 3) 
fifteen students will carry out daily 
writing assignments under newspaper 
“city room” conditions. All copy 
will be edited, reviewed, and dis- 
cussed by a veteran education writer- 
editor. 

The workshop will carry two 
credits. The fee of $70 will cover 
tuition, dormitory room, and meals. 
For further information, write to 
“Writing about Education,” Glass- 
boro State College, Glassboro, New 
Jersey. 

—0— 


J. Marvin Kirkwoop has been 
elected principal of the Reynolds- 
ville-Winslow Joint Junior-Senior 
High School at Reynoldsville, Jef- 
ferson County, effective March 16. 
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Meet Me in St. Louis © 
at NEA Convention 


At the 98th annual NEA Con- 
vention, June 28-July 3, in St. 
Louis, Missouri, Pennsylvania's W. 
\W. Eshelman, Upper Dublin Town- 
ship schools, Ft. Washington, will be 
elected President for 1959-60. 

With the support of Pennsylvania's 
105 State delegates and approximate- 
ly 200 other delegates representing 
our local associations throughout the 
State, it should be Pennsylvania's 
year at the NEA Convention. 

St. Louis, Missouri, once ‘“‘“Gateway 
to the West” and now the “'Cross- 
roads of the Nation,” is busily brac- 
ing itself for some 15,000 teachers 
who will take over the city just prior 
to the dates of the annual meeting of 
NEA. At last report, hotels, restau- 
rants, shops, and stores are putting 
on the finishing touches for one of the 
biggest Conventions in the city’s 
history. 

Kiel Auditorium, scene of many 
major civic events, will house the 
sessions of the Convention. 

The major “work” sessions will be 
those of the NEA’s legislative body, 
the Representative Assembly. Com- 
posed of delegates from NEA’s 6,000 
plus local associations and all state 
and territorial education associations, 
this body will meet five times June 
30-July 3. 

Topping the long list of speakers 
will be Ruth A. Stout, President of 
the NEA, Kansas, who will address 
the first General Assembly, Sunday 
evening, at 8:00 p.m. At the third 
General Assembly on Thursday, July 
2, John W. Gardner, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation, will be the 
speaker. His topic is “The Impact of 
Change on Modern Education.” On 
the panel which will follow his ad- 
dress are Ethel J. Alpenfels, L. A. 
DuBridge, Martin Essex, and Walter 
W. Heller. 

The speaker for the fourth General 
Assembly, which is the International 
Night program, will be Charles Malik, 
president of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. On this pro- 
gram Dances of the Nations will be 
featured. At this time, the NEA 
officers will be introduced. 


Departments on Monday 
On Monday when the Departments 
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of the Association have scheduled 
many meetings and special functions, 
there will be a joint meeting of school 
administrators, elementary principals, 
secondary principals, supervision and 
curriculum development, and rural 
education 

Monday evening the Notables Din- 
ner, sponsored by Student NEA, 
is scheduled. This is Friendship 
Night also, a part of which is the 
Presidents’ Reception 

Tuesday, June 30, NEA Com- 
mittees, Commissions, and Council 
will meet. There will be open 
hearings. 

Additional Department meetings 
are scheduled for Wednesday, July 1. 
On this day, circle group discussions 
will involve all delegates to the Con- 
vention. 

Discussion groups, running con- 
currently on Thursday, July 2, at 
2:00 p.m., will have as their topics 
Adult Education Helps the Class- 
room Teacher in the Community, 
Answering the Critics of Education, 
The Classroom Teacher and Educa- 
tional Television, Lay Relations, 
Meeting the Rising Cost of Educa- 
tion in the Decade Ahead, Planning 
and Promoting Effective Local As- 
sociation Programs, Programs for the 
Academically Talented Student, 
Quality Programs for the Elementary 
Grades, Salaries, Some Implications 
of the NEA Juvenile Delinquency 
Project for the Classroom Teacher, 
Special Problems of the Kindergarten 





and Primary Grades, Student Safety 
Activities, NEA Travel, Urban Ideas 
Exchange, and Working Conditions 
for Teachers. 


Classroom Teacher Activities 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers will have Open House at 
5:30 p.m. on Sunday, June 28. On 
Wednesday, July 1, they will sponsor 
an Ozark Dinner at 5:00 p.m. This 
will be followed by Opera under the 
Stars, also sponsored by the Class- 
room Teachers, at 8:00 p.m. Tickets 
will be sold in the Exhibit Hall at the 
special NEA ticket desk near the 
registration area. The cost of $5 
includes the Ozark Supper, served 
in a handwoven Ozark basket which 
you may keep; the opera, and trans- 
portation to and from the downtown 
area. The opera alone will cost $1. 
The entire opera has been reserved 
for delegates and their friends. 


Pennsylvania Participation 


Pennsylvania delegates will have 
Open House in the ballroom of the 
Statler Hotel, Sunday, June 28, 
beginning at 10:00 p.m. _ Pennsyl- 
vania will also join in a reception to 
honor the newly elected President, 
W. W. Eshelman, on Friday evening, 
July 3, following the final General 
Assembly. This reception will also 
be in the Statler ballroom. 

Meetings of the Pennsylvania dele- 
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gates are scheduled for 7:30 am, 
Monday, June 29; 7:30 a.m., Wednes- 
day, July 1, and 4:30 p.m., Thursday, 
July 2. These meetings will be held 
in Assembly Hall 3 of the Kiel Audi- 
torium. 

Pennsylvania Headquarters will be 
in Room 304 of the Statler Hotel. 
All Pennsylvanians and their friends 
in attendance at the Convention are 
cordially invited to meet their friends 
and make use of our Headquarters 
facilities. 


Sightseeing in St. Louis 


Between sessions and in their spare 
time, NEA conventioners can take 
in the world-famous St. Louis Munici- 
pal Opera, America’s oldest and best 
known summer open air musical 
theater, or the several museums in 
the city. Sports lovers may divert 
themselves with a visit to the Arena 
where a host of varied events are pre- 
sented, or visit Busch Stadium, the 
home of the National League Base- 
ball Cardinals. 


A must on the list of every visitor 
to the city is Forest Park, the second 
largest city park inthe U.S. Part of 
the site of the 1904 World's Fair, its 
massive 1374 acres include the Zoo, 
the Jewel Box (a modern steel and 
glass conservatory for displays of 
flowers and plants grown for the 
city), Municipal Theater, Jefferson 
Memorial and Art Museum. Lakes, 
lagoons, lily pools, fountains, foot and 
bridle paths, two golf courses, and 36 
tennis courts also dot the park which 
has picnicking, boating, skiing, ice 
skating, sledding, and fishing facili- 
ties. 


Sixteenth Classroom 
Teachers National 
Conference 


Ewald Turner, president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, announces that the six- 
teenth annual Classroom Teachers 
National Conference will be held at 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois. 


The conference, scheduled for July 
5-17, will be sponsored jointly by the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and Illinois State Normal 
University, with Robert G. Bone, 
president of the University, Mar- 
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garet Stevenson, executive secretary 
of the Department, and Mr. Turner 
acting as directors. The program 
itself will be developed around the 
theme of the Department for 1958- 
59, The Classroom Teacher—Builder 
of a Better World. 


The conference offers excellent 
opportunities for professional de- 
velopment, cultural enrichment, and 
personal satisfaction, taking full ad- 
vantage of the historical and cultural 
resources of the Normal area. One 
of the outstanding features will be 
an all-day tour to the Springfield- 
New Salem country, home of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Since this year marks 
the sesquicentennial of Lincoln's birth, 
such a visit will be especially appro- 
priate. 

PrRoGRAM—The main program of 
the conference will be built upon a 
framework of general sessions during 
the morning and smaller discussion 
groups each afternoon. The morning 
sessions offer an opportunity for the 
participants to meet with outstanding 
lay and educational leaders and to 
explore the areas of instructional 
methods, professional development, 
and leadership training. Afternoon 
discussion groups will work on prob- 
lems of special concern to the class- 
room teacher. 


In keeping with the theme, ap- 
proximately forty outstanding edu- 
cators from other nations will be 
guests of the Department during the 
conference. This will be an excellent 
opportunity for American classroom 
teachers to discuss problems of com- 
mon interest with educators from all 
parts of the world. One special high- 
light will be a three-day Inter- 
national Seminar, jointly sponsored 
with the NEA Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, to be held from 
Wednesday, July 8, through Friday, 
July 10. At this time specific atten- 
tion will be given to the teaching 
of international relations in American 
schools with our guests serving as 
resource persons. Friday evening will 
be designated as International Night, 
at which time our guests will present 
a special program featuring songs and 
dances of their homelands. 


RECREATION—The new Student 
Union building will be in frequent 
use by conference participants. The 
Cage (Union snack bar) will be open 
throughout the conference. The 
lounge and TV room are available 





for moments of relaxation. For the 
more athletically inclined, facilities 
for swimming, golfing, boating, bowl- 
ing, and tennis are conveniently lo- 
cated. Picnics, social hours, mixers, 
and a special program of music are 
other attractive items on the agenda. 


Livinc ACCOMMODATIONS—AIll resi- 
dent participants will be housed in 
Walker Hall, where breakfast and 
lunch will be served cafeteria style. 
Dinner is scheduled in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Student Union. 


LOCATION AND TRANSPORTATION— 
Illinois State Normal University is 
located at Normal, Illinois, in the 
central part of the state. The twin 
cities of Normal and Bloomington are 
separated only by Division Street 
and have a combined estimated popu- 
lation of approximately 53,000. The 
Bloomington-Normal area is easily 
accessible by bus, train, car, or plane. 


INSERVICE CREDIT—Everyone who 
attends the conference will receive a 
certificate signed by President Bone, 
Ewald Turner, and Margaret Steven- 
son as evidence of inservice training 
and growth. In addition, the Uni- 
versity will issue an official state- 
ment of inservice credit to each con- 
ference participant. This statement 
may be presented to local boards of 
education for credit on a salary sched- 
ule, but it is not transferable to an 
academic college record. 


FEES AND REGISTRATION—A fee 
of $80, which includes room, board, 
and incidentals, will cover the basic 
cost of the two weeks at the con- 
ference. Anyone interested in at- 
tending may secure registration blanks 
by writing to the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
2... 


Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches 
met March 6-7 with Chairman Ray- 
mond L. Dunlap presiding. It re- 
viewed its 1958 activities and planned 
those for 1959. Items considered 
were local association reorganization 
report, “This Is How We Did It” 
No. 4, Annual Report Form, 1958-59, 
NEA classroom teacher recognition 
project, Local Branch Handbook re- 
vision, fall leaders conferences, mem- 
bership enrolment procedures, and 
Penn Hall Workshop—Mkrs. CLARA 
F. LAKE, Secretary 
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Workshops at Penn State 


Two workshops, one on “Teaching 
Pennsylvania History” and the other 
“Organizing and Conducting Junior 
Historian Clubs, are planned for 
Thursday and Friday, June 18 and 
19, at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity in connection with the annual 
Institute on Pennsylvania Life and 
Culture. 


Under the joint sponsorship of the 
University, the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Historical Societies, the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association, and 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission, the Institute on 
Pennsylvania Life and Culture prom- 
ises to be one of the best ever. The 
two workshops on Pennsylvania His- 
tory and Junior Historian Clubs 
should be of great interest to all who 
teach Pennsylvania history. 


Ralph Cordier, dean of instruction, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, and 
president of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association, will serve as chair- 
man of the workshop on the teaching 
of Pennsylvania history. Clarence 
Stephenson, adviser in history educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and State Adviser to the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Junior His- 
torians, will serve as chairman of the 
junior historian workshop 


Other workshops, meetings, and 
addresses are scheduled during the 
three-day Institute, June 17, 18, 
and 19. 


An exhibit of free or inexpensive 
resources for the teaching of Penn- 
syivania history is planned. If you 
teach Pennsylvania history, and are 
looking for new ideas and resources, 
why not plan to attend? 


For registration blanks and in- 
formation, write Wallace F. Work- 
master, administrative director, In- 
stitute on Pennsylvania Life and 
Culture, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park. 

——¢} — 


Elementary Principals 
List Five-Point Program 


Bolstered by a thorough airing of 
common problems, by thought pro- 
voking challenges from top national 
educators, and by a touch of West 
Coast hospitality, some 4,000 mem- 
bers of the Department of Elementary 
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Shown here after a panel discussion on what is wrong with—and what is good 
about—the nation’s elementary schools are, left to right, Panel Moderator Andrew 
Holt, vice president of the University of Tennessee and former NEA President; 

Tennessee” Ernie Ford, TV celebrity; DESP President Margaret Efraemson, 
principal of Walton School in Philadelphia, and Robert Eaves, DESP Executive 


Secretary from Washington, D.C. 
School Principals, NEA, have re- 
turned to their schools with renewed 
vigor. 

These principals were the delegates 
who attended the annual meeting 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals held in Los Angeles 
this year from February 28 through 
March 4. 

With the theme, © Improving Lead- 
ership for Elementary Schools,” the 
principals on arrival in Los Angeles 
immediately plunged into a busy 
program which included a critical re- 
examination of their responsibilities 
as leaders in elementary school edu- 
cation and possible ways to improve 
their educational programs. 

DESP President Mrs. Margaret 
Efraemson, principal of Walton School 
in Philadelphia, presided at all gen- 
eral sessions of the convention held 
in the only downtown structure 
available to hold a large number of 
delegates, the First Methodist Church. 

Other sectional meetings were held 
in Los Angeles’ two major downtown 
hotels—the Biltmore and _ Statler- 
Hilton. 


Major features of the convention 
included a keynote address at the 
opening general session by Roma 
Gans, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; a panel discussion featuring 
movie and television stars who have 
children in Los Angeles public schools ; 
a closing address on Education and 


American Leadership by Governor G. 
Mennen Williams of Michigan, and a 
day-long visit at 34 elementary 
schools in Los Angeles. 

This part of the program, in addi- 
tion to an inspection of school facili- 
ties, also included 34 discussion 
groups, all on the same topic—™Im- 
proving Leadership in Elementary 
Schools.” 

A summary of these discussion 
groups was presented at the business 
session of the convention by Dan T. 
Dawson, executive secretary of the 
California Elementary School Ad- 
ministrators Association. 

“We have talked long enough about 
the second part of this mandate— 
how to improve the quality of our 
principals—now is the time for ac- 
tion,’ Doctor Dawson said in sum- 
marizing the reports from the 34 
discussion groups. 

This goal should be accomplished 
by a five-point program which 
cludes: (1) better selection pro- 
cedures for teachers—the source of 
all principals, (2) a description of 
the appropriate function of the ele- 
mentary school principal, (3) the 
role of colleges and universities in 
offering the theoretical aspects, (4) 
the role of the individual schoo! dis- 
tricts in improving pre-service selec- 
tion and in-service procedures, as 
well as proper identification of poten- 
tial principal talent, and (5) re- 
sponsibilities of professional organiza- 
tions in the profession 





Educate the Gilted-- 


Say Conference Speakers 


The Pennsylvania Association for 
the Study and Education of the 
Mentally Gifted held its tenth an- 
nual conference in Hershey, April 
4. The theme, Quality Education 
for the Gifted Student, was exempli- 
fied in two general assemblies and six- 
teen sectional meetings. Nearly 750 
teachers, parents, and college per- 
sonnel from Pennsylvania and sev- 
eral neighboring states were in at- 
tendance. 

Dorothy E. Norris, director of 
major work classes, Cleveland, Ohio, 
keynoted the conference by captivat- 
ing a capacity audience as she re- 
lated the development of the Cleve- 
land educational program for gifted 
students. Identification and selec- 
tion of gifted students for these 
classes, meeting individual needs, 
types of classroom activities, and use 
of community resources for enrich- 
ment, were some of her pertinent 
ideas. 

In answer to the question, Who 
should teach the gifted?, Doctor 
Norris stressed sympathy and patience 
for the individual student as well as 
academic proficiency as outstanding 
qualities of the good teacher. This 
was supported by questionnaires an- 
swered by graduates of the program. 


Doctor Norris went on to say that 
in a democracy it is important to re- 
member that we strive not for equal 
educational opportunity for all (for 
not all are born equal in ability) 
but for opportunity for all to reach 
their highest post in life regardless of 
color, creed, or background. In con- 
clusion, Doctor Norris referred to 
latent intelligence as being no more 
valuable than unmined gold. How 
much “gold” is this country going to 
leave unmined? 


The classroom demonstrations of 
grade 2 arithmetic, grade 4 in- 
dividualized reading, grade 5 Spanish, 
grade 6 social studies were very popu- 
lar with the conferees and stimu- 
lated spontaneous discussion. 


The panel discussion of “If You 
Are the Parent of a Gifted Student” 
was the best attended while the one 
on the “Selection and Identification 
of the Gifted’ also drew a more 
than capacity attendance. 

Margaret S. Jones, chairman of 
the program for the Gifted in Chelten- 
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ham High School and presenter at 
the language arts meeting, pointed 
out that we must hold up high stand- 
ards for the very bright and they will 
respond. Some have to learn to shift 
their emphasis from grades to en- 
riched programs of learning oppor- 
tunities. Conciseness in speaking and 
writing are the aim for the gifted, not 
hours and hours nor pages and pages 
of work. 

In the afternoon assembly two rov- 
ing reporters, Albert Oliver and 
Herman Wessel, gave highlights of 
the sectional meetings. 

The culminating address for the 
day's conference was entitled Quality 
Education for the Gifted Student and 
was given by Arthur S. Flemming, 
secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Doctor Flemming said that 
leaders in all walks of life realize 
that we must educate the gifted “if 
we are to survive, let alone move 
ahead.’ He added that the teacher is 
the “most important element in the 
actual education.” In defense of 
teachers’ salaries, Doctor Flemming 
said that he believes that “within 
five years this nation will have to 
double the total salaries being paid 
to its teachers.” 

Following his address, numerous 
questions were asked by conferees 
and were straightforwardly answered 
by Doctor Flemming. In answering 
a question on federal aid to educa- 
tion, he said, “We must protect the 
autonomy of the state, for herein 
lies the strength of our schools.” 

Samuel W. Jacobs, president of 
PASEMG, presented the 1959-60 
officers who are Mrs. June E. Moyer 
of Hershey, president; Paul J. Fink 
of Allentown, vice president; Eugene 
Hutchinson of Sunbury, secretary; 
Elizabeth Graf of Pittsburgh, treas- 
urer. 

Doctor Fink will be in charge of 
next year’s conference and it will be 
held in Allentown, 


Secondary Principals Discuss 
Federal Aid for School 


Construction and Scholarships 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) told the closing session of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals’ convention in Phila- 
delphia that the program of Federal 
assistance for classroom construction, 
teachers’ salaries, and competitive 
Federal scholarships must be enacted, 








U. S$. Commissioner of Education 


Lawrence G. Derthick (left) chats with 


James Nancarrow, second vice 
president of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals (NAS- 
SP) and Harry C. Kelly (right), director 
for scientific personnel and education, 
National Science Foundation, at the 


NASSP convention in Philadelphia. 


“if the nation is to continue to de- 
velop future leaders of strength and 
wisdom from all its ranks.” 

Speaking before about 4,600 mem- 
bers of the national organization of 
some 21,500 secondary school princi- 
pals, who had been attending the 
five-day session, February 7-11, Sena- 
tor Humphrey said that the National 
Defense Education Act, passed last 
year, was ‘only a first step in the 
right direction.’ He recommended 
that 40,000 government scholarships 
be provided, construction of 135,000 
new elementary and secondary school 
classrooms, and the raising of teach- 
ers’ Salaries to a point that will attract 
highly qualified and motivated teach- 
ers be accomplished under govern- 
ment sponsorship. 

Among the officers elected were 
James E. Nancarrow, principal, Upper 
Darby Senior High School, as first 
vice president. 

Also during the session, Paul E. 
Elicker, Executive Secretary of the 
Association for the past 20 years, an- 
nounced his retirement, effective De- 
cember 31. Ellsworth Tompkins, 
present Associate Executive Secre- 
tary, will succeed him. 

In another speech to an earlier 
session of the convention, Harry C. 
Kelly, assistant director, National 
Science Foundation, Washington, 
D. C., told the educators of his im- 
pressions of science education in the 
Soviet. “Like the ancient Egyptians, 
they are trying to build pyramids of 
economic, cultural, and military domi- 
nation by the use of slaves. But in 
this technical age they need tech- 
nically trained slaves,” he said. 
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Elementary Principals 
to Meet in September 


Plans are under way for the seventh 
annual Pennsylvania Elementary 
Principals’ Conference to be held this 
year in Hershey on September 24, 25, 
and 26. Margaret McFeaters of the 
Freedom Area Joint schools is the 
chairman of the conference and 
Chester Mahaffey of the Towanda 
Joint schools is co-chairman. Willard 
E. Kerr of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Development of the Department of 
Public Instruction is serving as con- 
sultant to the planners of the con- 
ference. 

The theme of this year’s meeting 
is “Better Literature for Better Liv- 
ing.’ An outstanding program is 
being planned under the direction of 
Robert Flynn of the Upper St. Clair 
Township schools. Each speaker will 
be asked to prepare a bibliography 
of materials related to his topic, so 
that each member of the conference 
will have a frame of reference for 
further study. Additional bibliog- 
raphies will emerge from the clinic 
discussions held on various phases of 
the central theme. 

A unique feature of this year’s con- 
ference is that it is being held at 
Hershey in conjunction with the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Milton 
Hershey School. John O. Hershey, 
superintendent of the Milton Her- 
shey School, will be the host. He 
has generously offered the use of the 
facilities of the school for the various 
meetings. The elementary principal 
of the Milton Hershey School, Wil- 
liam Hoover, will welcome his counter- 
parts from all across the State. 


Public Relations 


At the April 3-4 meeting of the 
Committee on Public Relations, Jane 
Walker, chairman, representatives 
of the Districts made reports. A 
Subcommittee on Workshop which 
had met Friday afternoon reported. 
A second subcommittee reported on 
a revision of the present Workbook. 

The Committee plans to meet on 
May 22 and 23—FREDERICK E. 
LEUSCHNER, Acting Secretary 
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Administrators Conference 
at Penn State 


Theme of the 37th annual School 
Administrators Conference at Penn 
State, July 21-23, will be The Com- 
munity College, it has been an- 
nounced by Franklin Miller, con- 
ference chairman. 


Speaker at the opening session on 
Tuesday afternoon in Schwab Audi- 
torium, Paul Essert of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will deal 
with the broad topic, Continuing 
Education. Professor Essert was 
formerly director of the opportunity 
school in Denver, Colorado. His 
Penn State address is jointly spon- 
sored by the Administrators Con- 
ference and the Directors of Public 
School Adult Education. 


At the morning sessions on Wednes- 
day, July 22, two topics will be dis- 
cussed. Professors Hugh Brown and 
Robert Patrick of Penn State will 
deal with the question, What Is a 
Community College?, and L. P. 
Johnson of the Bureau of Higher 
Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, with Criteria for Loca- 
tion of a Community College. 


A Wednesday afternoon panel on 
Factors of Costs of Community 
Colleges will be composed of chief 
administrative officers of four Penn- 
sylvania junior colleges. Second part 
of this session will be given over to 
considering A Philosophy of Support 
of Community Colleges with a na- 
tional authority making the presenta- 
tion. 


At the annual banquet on Wednes- 
day evening, President Eric A. Walker 
of Pennsylvania State University, 
will give an address on Pennsyl- 
vania’s Need for Community Col- 
leges. Superintendent Norman Mil- 
ler of Tyrone will preside. 


On Thursday morning a panel of 
superintendents from districts now 
having junior colleges will consider 
The Impact of the Community Col- 
lege on the Local Chief Administrator 


At the final session on Thursday 
afternoon, Senator Jo Hays and 
Ralph Swan, Deputy Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
will brief the Conference on New 
Legislation Affecting Pennsylvania 
Schools. 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


The Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, 
Clara E. Cockerille, chairman, met 
on March 6-7. The Commission 
studied the revised memorandum on 
certification as adopted by the State 
Council on Education on March 4 
and approved suggestions to be put 
in a letter to go to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the Coun- 
cil’s consideration. 

Plans for the reports on the Dis- 
trict TEPS conferences were made. 
A. G. Breidenstine was named to 
chair a committee for the 1959 State 
TEPS Conference which is to be held 
at Galen Hall Hotel, Wernersville, 
October 16-17—EucENE P. BertTIN, 
Secretary 


(Erie, from page 376) 


313 said fair, 234 said good, and 95 
said poor. 

Nearly half the teachers considered 
their salary good; most of the rest 
said it was fair. 

A slightly smaller proportion said 
that there was good opportunity for 
teacher promotion without discrimi- 
nation. In this case, however, there 
was a substantial poor vote. 

A majority favored possible use of 
teacher aides. 

Do Erie public school teachers feel 
pressured by political, religious, par- 
ents, or teachers’ organizations? 

Many do not; nearly as many have 
mixed feelings; far fewer think the 


situation is poor. Here are the 
figures: 

Good Fair Poor 
Political 304 228 88 
Religious 34] 209 64 
Parents 328 241 48 
Teachers 335 232 50 


Fewer than half of the teachers 
considered a proposed seven-period 
day good. But they outnumbered 
those who voted it fair or poor. 

A plurality of teachers considered 
teaching loads good and class size fair. 
In each case, there were few poor 
votes 

A plurality termed the adequacy 
of the guidance program fair. 

Most of the remaining questions 
dealt with professional matters, such 
as the effectiveness of in-service and 
faculty meetings (almost evenly di- 
vided between good and fair) —Erie 
Morning News, March 18, 1959 
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Executive Council 


The 1959 Executive Council met 

at Headquarters, Harrisburg, Satur- 
day, March 21, at 9:30 am., with 
President A. N. Addleman presiding. 
Mrs. Kuhns opened the meeting with 
prayer. 
Rott Catt—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Elmer I. Bierman, Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Max G. Cooley, 
Glenwood J. Crist, Ethel Dixon, 
Robert Evans, Kenneth D. Frantz, 
J. Kenneth Gabler, H. E. Gayman, 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Robert J. 
Haberlen, Howard H. Halsey, C. N. 
Hanner, James M. Jennings, Harold 
J. Koch, Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns, S. E. 
Munson, Albert I. Oliver, Mrs. 
Rachael C. Shupe, Henry J. Stoudt, 
David L. Swartz, G. Baker Thomp- 
son. 

Carl E. Seifert represented State 
Superintendent Boehm. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney; 
Kermit M. Stover, Chairman, PSEA 
Committee on Expanded Program 
and Building, and members of Head- 
quarters Staff met with the Council. 
MinuteEs—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Mr. Gabler, the minutes 
of the February 21 meeting were 
approved. 

CoMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT—Doc- 
tor Addleman told of the conference 
which he and members of Staff had 
with Governor Lawrence. He indi- 
cated the Governor was most graci- 
ous, was keenly aware and sym- 
pathetic to the problems of educa- 
tion, and informed the group that the 
door was always open for our Asso- 
ciation leaders to discuss problems 
with him. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY 

Financial Report—On motion of Doc- 
tor Frantz, seconded by Mrs. Shupe, 
Council approved the financial re- 
port for the month of February as 
presented by the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Membership—On March 20 our PSEA 
membership was 69,986, an increase 


of 2,712 over last year. The NEA 
membership on March 5. totaled 
49,009, an increase of 1,341 as com- 
pared with the same date a year ago. 
STATE CONVENTION 

Theme—Several themes were sug- 
gested for the consideration of Coun- 
cil. 

LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his report of activities 
for the period February 11 to March 
10 and answered questions regarding 
cases now pending. 

LEGISLATION 

State—Mr. Moser reported on the 
current legislative. situation. He 
stated the salary and subsidy legisla- 
tion had been carefully drawn and 
was now ready for introduction. 

Mr. Thompson directed attention 
to S. B. 222 which permits school dis- 
tricts to levy taxes for additional 
purposes and extends the tax limita- 
tions in fourth class districts. He 
urged support of this legislation. 
Federal—Mr. Gayman reported on 
the Murray-Metcalf Bill, S-2. He 
read a telegram received under date 
of March 20 with regard to a cut in 
the funds in the National Defense 
Education Act with reference to stu- 
dent loans. The following telegram 
was sent over Doctor Addleman’s 
signature to our Congressmen: “We 
urgently request that you support 
efforts to restore funds in full for the 
National Defense Education Act as 
in the President's original request.” 
Salaries by Districts—It was reported 
that because of a ruling of the De- 
partment of Justice, the Department 
of Public Instruction would not make 
available the salaries as reported by 
individual districts. On motion of 
Mr. Swartz, seconded by Mrs. Kuhns, 
Mr. Gayman and Mr. Adler were 
asked to investigate this ruling and 
report to Council at the April meet- 
ing. 

Income Tax Deductions—In view of 
the many inquiries regarding tax de- 
ductions for education expenses for 
credits, Council voted, on motion of 
Mr. Koch, seconded by Mr. Gabler, 


that we request the Legislative Com- 
mission of the NEA to re-introduce 
the King-Jenkins bill. 

Educational Secretaries—Fernly A 
Roebuck, Harrisburg, and Mrs. Helen 
J.Hudson, Pittsburgh, representatives 
of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Educational Secretaries, a Round 
Table of PSEA, appeared before 
Council and presented a bill concern- 
ing certification of educational secre- 
taries. On motion of Mr. Koch, 
seconded by Mrs. Kuhns, Council 
agreed to support this legislation. 
EXPANDED PROGRAM AND BUILDING— 
Mr. Stover, chairman, reported that 
the architect was working on plans 
for the new building and hoped by 
September to be able to submit plans 
for bids which would include the 
demolition of the present building. 
He indicated that office space for use 
of Headquarters during construction 
appeared to be available. He stated 
that inquiries have been received 
from two law firms concerning rental 
of two floors of our new building. 
Finances—Mr. Stover spoke of the 
proposed cost of the building and the 
money available from membership 
dues and life memberships. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Cooley, seconded by Miss 
Dixon, Council approved an addi- 
tional method of payment of life 
memberships for the PSEA building 
of $50 each for four years. 

On motion of Mr. Bierman, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Kuhns, Council re- 
ceived the report by Mr. Stover. 

Life Membership Pins—President Ad- 
dleman appointed the following com- 
mittee to study the possibility of a 
life membership pin that could be 
used in connection with the NEA life 
membership pin: Howard Halsey, 
chairman, Ethel Dixon, and David 
L. Swartz. 

DPI REpRESENTATIVE—Doctor Sei- 
fert, representing Doctor Boehm, 
spoke briefly of the activities in the 
Department of Public Instruction, 
particularly the program of certifica- 
tion that was being developed by the 
State Council of Education. 


NEA State D1irREctTors—Mrs. 
Graham stated that in studying the 
membership report from the NEA, 
the anticipated increase in NEA 
memberships might result in several 
additional NEA State Delegates to 
the St. Louis Convention. 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Districts and Departments—Presidents 
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of Districts and Departments spoke 
briefly of activities in their areas of 
interest. 

The Executive Secretary requested 
that he be informed by District Presi- 
dents of meetings of their Executive 
Committees so that members and 
services from Headquarters could be 
made available. 

Northwestern District—On motion of 
Mr. Haberlen, seconded by Mr. Hal- 
sey, Council approved the request of 
Doctor Frantz for an additional allo- 
cation of $200 for his District. 
TEPS Conference—Council approved 
October 16-17 for the State TEPS 
Conference to be held at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville. 
UTILIZATION OF TEACHER TIME— 
President Addleman announced the 
following Committee on Utilization 
of Teacher Time: 
Central—Mrs. Mabel Barkman, Alex- 
andria 
Central-Western—Merle 

Windber 
Eastern—Miillard L. Gleim, Bangor 
Midwestern—Gerald Newton, Beaver 

County 
Northeastern—Mrs. Margaret Morris, 

Forty Fort 
Northwestern—Dan V. Skala, Lawr- 

ence Park, Erie 
Southeastern—Joseoh L. Pollock, 

Philadelphia; Elvin G. Warfel, 

Levittown 
Southern—L. Eugene Jacques, Her- 

shey; Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, chair- 

man, Cumberland County 
Western—A. G. Clark, Allegheny 

County; Dorothy Harpster, Pitts- 

burgh 
Ex officio 
David F. Stafford, Director of Re- 

search, PSEA 
Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 
tary, PSEA 
A. N. Addleman, President, PSEA 
LUNCHEON—At 12:25 p.m. Council 
recessed for luncheon. At | :35 p.m., 
it went into executive session. 


A. Beam, 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Higher Education—Doctor Oliver, 
chairman, reported that the com- 
mittee at its meeting Friday evening 
discussed the function of the com- 
mittee. It was agreed that indi- 
vidual members explore activities 
that might be developed among the 
faculties of the institutions of higher 
education that would bring an aware- 
ness on the part of faculty members 
to the services of the PSEA and con- 
tribute, also, to their desire for mem- 
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bership. Committee members were 
asked to be ready with suggestions 
at the next meeting of the Committee. 
Social—Mrs. Shupe, chairman, stated 
that her committee had plans under 
way for the Pennsylvania “‘get-to- 
gether” Sunday night and the recep- 
tion for the NEA President on Friday 
night during the NEA Convention. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEE LIAISON 
MEMBERS 

Local Branch—Mr. Haberlen reported 
on the plans and activities of the 
Local Branch Committee and pre- 
sented recommendations. 

On motion of Mr. Haberlen, sec- 
onded by Mr. Cooley, Council ap- 
proved the recommendation that the 
Local Branch Committee proceed 
with a design for a 1959-60 member- 
ship receipt card. The design is to be 
submitted to Council for approval. 

On motion of Mr. Haberlen, sec- 
onded by Mr. Jennings, Council ap- 
proved the recommendation that the 
Local Branch Committee proceed 
with plans for designing and distribu- 
tion of a certificate of membership 
suitable for framing and report to 
Council. 


On motion of Mr. Haberlen, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Boyd, Council voted 
that a committee may have a mem- 
ber or the staff consultant serve as 
secretary. 

(At 2:10 p.m., Mr. Swartz, Doctor 
Oliver, and Mr. Crist withdrew from 
the meeting.) 

Public Relations—Mrs. Boyd reported 
on the February 27-28 meeting of the 
Public Relations Committee. 

The PR Committee requested per- 
mission to meet with the Legislative 
Committee. It was agreed, on rec- 
ommendation of Doctor Addleman, 
that the request be referred to the 
chairmen of the two committees. 

A request was made for informa- 
tion on and the distribution of 
scholarships available to teachers. It 
was pointed out that such listings 
are now in published form. Doctor 
Seifert agreed to give to the Com- 
mittee titles of books and publishers. 

Approval was given for the annual 
PR Conference to be held in the 
Hershey Community Inn, September 
18 and 19. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Calendar of Meetings—Doctor Addle- 
man appointed the following com- 
mittee to set up a calendar of meet- 
ings: Mr. Koch, chairman, Mrs. 
Kuhns, and Mr. Evans. 


New BusINEss 

TEPS Conference of NEA—On mo- 
tion of Mrs. Boyd, seconded by Mr. 
Gabler, Council approved the ap- 
pointment of delegates to the TEPS 
Conference of the NEA to be held at 
the University of Kansas, June 23-26, 
as follows: Three members from the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
three from the Department of Higher 
Education, three from the TEPS 
Commission, and three from the 
Council, using insofar as possible 
individuals who are NEA Delegates 
to St. Louis. 


TEPS Commission RECOMMENDA- 
TION—On motion of Doctor Munson, 
seconded by Mrs. Kuhns, Council 
approved the recommendation of the 
Commission that a letter be sent to 
State Superintendent Boehm, chair- 
man of the State Council of Educa- 
tion, commending the State Council 
for its positive action in strengthen- 
ing the requirements for the certifi- 
cation of teachers. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Mabel G. Claypool, Altoona—The 
Executive Secretary informed Coun- 
cil that a group of Overseas Exchange 
Teachers under the leadership of 
Miss Claypool were meeting at Head- 
quarters sometime during April to 
consider the organization of a Round 
Table. Mr. Gayman stated that 
Miss Claypool reported that since 
1946, 153 teachers from Pennsylvania 
had served abroad under the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram. 


Mrs. Mae Gilbert, 
year Titusville will celebrate its 
100th anniversary. On motion of 
Doctor Frantz, seconded by Miss 
Dixon, Council approved a contribu- 
tion of $100 toward the booklet which 
is being prepared by the Titusville 
Local Branch for this anniversary 
celebration. 


Pa. State Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation— 
On motion of Mr. Cooley, seconded 
by Mrs. Kuhns, Council approved an 
allocation of $200 to this group to- 
ward the publication of the proceed- 
ings of their Fitness Conference. 

Legal Interpretation—Council consid- 
ered numerous requests for deter- 
mination by the courts on the salary 
issue involved in the Department of 
Justice Opinion No. 155, which was 
an interpretation of Act 656, the 
salary legislation of the 1957 session. 


Titusville—This 
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It was the consensus of Council that 
the determination of time and place 
of legal action should be at the discre- 
tion of the President, the Executive 
Secretary, and the Legal Adviser 
DPI Investigation—The Executive 
Secretary presented two letters which 
concerned participation by the PSEA 
in the investigation of the DPI by a 
Senate Committee. After extended 
discussion it was the consensus of 
Council that an observer from Head- 
quarters Staff attend all hearings. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 3:10 p.m., on 
motion of Mr. Stoudt, seconded by 
Doctor Munson, Council adjourned. 
The next meeting will be held on 
April 18. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 
tary 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, 
February 28, 1959, at 9:30 a.m. EST. 
RoL__ Catt—Members present were: 
Norman C. Brillhart, M. Isabel Ep- 
ley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, H. E. 
Gayman, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Haas, 
Fred L. Marshall, L. W. Perkins, 
Joseph W. Sandy, Joseph Siegman, 
Chairman, and Charles D. Sproul. 

Absent but accounted for: Harry 
K. Gerlach and T. Stuart Williams. 

A. Nelson Addleman, President, 
Lewis F. Adler, Attorney, and A. C. 
Moser of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Committee. 

MINuTES—On motion of Mr. Mar- 
shall, seconded by Mr. Sproul, the 
minutes of the meeting of January 30, 
1959, were approved as mailed to the 
Committee. Motion carried. 
REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—Members 
of the Committee reported on legisla- 
tive activities in the field. 
CoMMUNICATIONS—Communications 
were presented to the Committee 
from the Thaddeus Stevens Trade 
School Teachers Association request- 
ing support for S.B. 139; re salary 
mandates of the Pennsylvania Branch 
of NASSP; legislative recommenda- 
tions for Art Education in Pennsyl- 
vania; and relating to the extension 
of the school term, retirement, and 
age of beginners. 
Post-HiGH ScHoot EpucaTIion—Miss 
Epley, chairman of the Subcommittee, 
made a progress report. The Com- 
mittee agreed that the Subcommittee 
continue its study of this problem 
and report back at the next meeting. 
AMENDMENTS TO Act 481—It was 
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moved by Miss Epley, seconded by 
Mr. Brillhart, that the Committee 
give full support to an amendment 
which would permit a school district 
to levy a 1% wage tax, the full amount 
of revenue from such tax to be used 
for school purposes. Motion carried. 
AGE OF BEGINNERS—It was moved 
by Mr. Brillhart, seconded by Mr. 
Sandy, that the Chairman appoint a 
subcommittee to make a further 
study of this problem and report to 
the Committee at its next meeting. 
Motion carried. 

Mr. Siegman designated Mr. Brill- 
hart, chairman, Mrs. Fisher, and Mr. 
Marshall, as the committee. It was 
suggested that the Committee seek 
the point of view of Genevieve M. 
Bowen, Specialist in Curriculum Plan- 
ning, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

LEGISLATION INTRODUCED—Mr. 
Moser reported on PSEA Legislation 
introduced to date. 

REVIEW OF Bitts—Educational bills 
introduced to date were briefly re- 
viewed. The Committee recom- 
mended an amendment to S.B. 135 
to provide that real estate assessments 
for local tax levies be 70% of the 
market valuation of real estate in the 
school district. 

It was moved by Miss Epley, sec- 
onded by Mr. Brillhart, that S.B. 139 
providing a salary schedule for teach- 
ers at the Thaddeus Stevens Trade 
School, be supported. Motion car- 
ried. 

It was agreed that the Committee 
explore, with the sponsors of S.B. 274, 
which concerns supplemental pay- 
ments, the possibilities of an amend- 
ment to include all school districts. 
New Business—It was moved by 
Mrs. Fisher, seconded by Mr. Sproul, 
that the Public Relations Committee 
be requested to give publicity locally 
to any local school situations such as 
overcrowded classes, part-time stu- 
dents, lack of school facilities, short- 
age of teachers, and such other facts 
as will point to the need of the adop- 
tion of our legislative program. Mo- 
tion carried. 

Next MEeEtiING—The next meeting 
of the Committee will be held on 
Thursday, March 26, at 9:30 a.m. 
ADJOURNMENT— The Committee ad- 
journed at 4:15 p.m—aA. C. Moser, 
Acting Secretary 


March 26- 
The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters on Thursday, 





March 26, 1959, at 9:30 a.m. EST. 
Rott Catt—Members present were: 
Norman C. Brillhart, M. Isabel 
Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, H. E. 
Gayman, Harry K. Gerlach, Mrs. 
Elizabeth R. Haas, Fred L. Marshall, 
L. W. Perkins, Joseph W. Sandy, 
Joseph Siegman, chairman, and 
Charles D. Sproul. 

Absent but accounted for: T. 
Stuart Williams. 


A. Nelson Addleman, President; 
Lewis F. Adler, Attorney; and A. C. 
Moser of Headquarters Staff met with 
the Committee. 

Minutes—On motion of Mr. Ger- 

lach, seconded by Mr. Sproul, the 

minutes of the meeting of February 

28, 1959, were approved as mailed to 

the Committee. 

REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—Mem- 

bers of the Committee reported on 

legislative activities in the field. 

CoMMUNICATIONS—Communications 

were presented to the Committee in- 

cluding a suggestion from Allen 

C. Harman for an amendment to the 

Retirement Act. 

Post-HiGH ScHooL EpucaTion—H. 

R. Reidenbaugh, secretary, Pennsyl- 

vania Association of Colleges and 

Universities, met with the Com- 

mittee and presented the following 

as the most pressing needs in the 
field of Higher Education. 

1. An interim Commission on Higher 
Education to plan, evaluate, re- 
search, and recommend 

2. Student loan program 

3. Junior Colleges 

4. Scholarships, based on need 


Miss Epley, chairman of the sub- 
committee on Post-High School Edu- 
cation, reported that the subcom- 
mittee reviewed bills introduced to 
date and recommended that the Com- 
mittee support S.B. 225 providing 
for scholarships, and that no action 
be taken at present on H.B. 440 
providing for Junior Colleges. Major 
legislation regarding Junior Colleges 
must be through cooperative action 
of the groups concerned. 


It was suggested that a meeting 
be arranged with representatives 
of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Colleges and Universities, Temple 
University, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University of Pittsburgh, 
University of Pennsylvania, State 
Teachers Colleges, and the PSEA 
Department of Higher Education for 
further study of this problem. 
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Wee & Sessions 





Inter-Session June 8 to June 26 
Mid-Session June 29 to August 7 
Post-Session August 10 to August 28 
First Six Weeks Session June 8 to July 17 
Second Six Weeks Session July 20 to August 28 


Enjoy and Profit 
by 
PENN STATE’S 


Extensive Resources for 
Summer Study and Recreation 





More than 400 well qualified staff members. 


Approximately 750 courses to fulfill your 
educational needs. Workshops, conferences, 
institutes, and special seminars. 


Attractive housing accommodations; 


for bulletins write: excellent food service. 


Moderate instructional fees and living expenses. 


Dean of the Summer Sessions 


Room 101 Willard Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Planned program of recreational and 
entertainment features. 


IDEAL FOR SUMMER STUDY AND RECREATION 
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University Park, Pennsylvania 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park, Pennsylvania 
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AGE OF BEGINNERS—MTr. Brillhart, 
chairman, reported for this sub- 
committee. It was moved by Mrs. 
Fisher, seconded by Mrs. Haas, that 
legislation be prepared and _intro- 
duced which changes the age of be- 
ginners to 5 years, 9 months, in 1960- 
61; 5 years, 11 months, in 1961-62; 
6 years in 1962-63; such ages to be 
attained by September |, or the be- 
ginning of the school term, whichever 
is later, or February 1, or the begin- 
ningof the second semester, whichever 
is later. Motion carried. 

Bitts INTRODUCED—Mr. Moser re- 
viewed PSEA bills introduced in the 
General Assembly to date. 
LEGISLATION TO BE INTRODUCED— 
Mr. Moser reported on bills prepared 
for introduction in the General As- 
sembly including Salaries and Subsi- 
dies. The Committee discussed spon- 
sorship of these bills. 
CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION—Mr. 
Gayman discussed two proposals on 
Constitutional Revision as reported 
by the Committee on Constitutional 
Revision. The Committee was of 
the opinion that the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction should be a 
Constitutional officer rather than a 
Cabinet officer as proposed in the 
report. Furthermore, the Commit- 
tee was of the opinion that some 
minimum appropriation should be 
specified in the Constitution for 
public education rather than deleting 
such appropriation. 

Review oF Bitts—Mr. Moser 
and Mr. Gayman called the atten- 
tion of the members of the Com- 
mittee to bills introduced to date 
and emphasized bills with regard to 
group insurance for State employes, 
unemployment compensation for State 
employes, Retirement Code, and 
legislative changes in certification of 
teachers. 

UNFINISHED Business—The Com- 
mittee requested further information 
on Doctor Harman's request before 
consideration of an amendment to 
the Retirement Act with regard to 
disability retirement. 

New Business—It was moved by 
Miss Epley, seconded by Mr. Sproul, 
that the Committee support S. B. 
225. Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Sproul, 
seconded by Miss Epley, that the 
Committee support legislation pro- 
viding for certification of Educational 
Secretaries. Motion carried. 

Mr. Adler was requested to prepare 
jegislation making school districts 
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liable for interest payments on unpaid 
teachers’ salaries. 
Next MEeEtTING—The next meeting 
of the Committee will be held on 
Friday, May 8, at 8:00 p.m. EDT, 
and on Saturday, May 9, at 9:30 a.m. 
EDT. 
ADJOURNMENT—The Committee ad- 
journed at 5:30 p.m. EST. 
—A. C. Moser, 
Acting Secretary 
—Q— 

Two PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS won 
regional travel awards in the Bold 
Journey Teacher Awards Program 
They were Mrs Evelyn S. Martin of 
Union Street school, Somerset, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Miller of Lincoln 
school, Harrisburg This awards pro- 
gram is open to elementary, high 
school, and college teachers who use 
the Bold Journey television series as 
an educational resource. 

“a 


Yours...for the asking 


Here is a convenient way to order in- 
formational material offered by advertisers 
in May. You will find teaching aids, travel 
literature or other descriptive booklets to 
serve as a help in your school or personal 
buying. Your requests will be forwarded 
promptly to the companies involved. They 
will send you the material. For fastest 
service, write directly to the advertisers at 
addresses shown in their ads. 

136. BROCHURE on modern approach to 
phonics program for kindergarten, 
primary, and remedial instructions. 
(Phonovisual Products, Inc.) 

137. Across LakE MICHIGAN BY S. S. 
MILWAUKEE CLipPER. An illustrated 
folder telling how you can take your 
auto across Lake Michigan between 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Muskegon, 
Michigan, to enjoy a six-hour cruise 
and eliminate 240 miles of congested 
driving. (Wisconsin & Michigan 
Steamship Co.) 

138. BRocHURE describing attractions 
aboard the new multi-million dollar 
S. S. Aquarama that will be in daily 
service on Lake Erie between Detroit 


139, 


49, 


91. 


94. 


78. 


and Cleveland beginning June 25 
through September 7; 180-mile short 
cut eliminating congested driving 
around west end of Lake Erie. In- 
cludes sailing schedules and rates for 
both passengers and automobiles 
(Michigan-Ohio Navigation Co.) 

A SHoRT GUIDE TO THE EXAMINATION 
OF WEBSTER’S NEw Wor pb DIcTION- 
ARY? Ejight-page illustrated brochure 
showing the salient features of a 
modern dictionary. Includes a com- 
posite page illustrating the 34 com- 
ponents every dictionary should con- 
tain. (The World Publishing Com- 
pany) 


. WHat Every WRITER SHOULD KNow. 


A 24-page manual of helpful hints, 
do’s and don'ts for writers. It 
answers questions on how to prepare 
a manuscript, how to submit it to a 
publisher and points out the benefits 
and pitfalls that face writers. (Exposi- 
tion Press) 

BrocuurE on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for twenty countries in seventy 
days, summer 1959. Also shorter 
tours (3-9) weeks). Europe Summer 
Tours) 

FRANCE, a 24-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and _ inside 
illustrations by well-known French 
artists, as well as beautiful photo- 
graphs, contains much helpful informa- 
tion on what to see and look for in 
various regions of France. Included 
will be information on Eurailpass, the 
one ticket that is good for two months 
of unlimited railroad travel in 13 
European countries. (French WNa- 
tional Railroads) 

BULLETIN gives highlights of the sum- 
mer program and lists all courses 
offered during the summer sessions, 
June 29 to August 7 and August 10 
to September 11. Individual program 
and departmental brochures are also 
available. (Syracuse University) 


. PacKET containing list of hotels, 


motels, and guest houses; calendar 
of summer 1959 events, and train, 
plane, and bus schedules into Atlantic 
City. (City of Atlantic City) 

CaTALoG of supplies for handicraft 
work in mosaics, copper tooling, cop- 
per, enameling, reed, and wrought 
iron and on through 30 different 
crafts to woodenware and _ wood 
carvings. (American Handicrafts Co.) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


USE THIS COUPON 


Available in 
school year of 
1958-59 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
136. 137. 138. 139, 6. 49, 91. 94. 127. 78. 
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New Books 








Myrtle M. 
Appleton- 


Early Elementary Education. 
Imhoff. 378 pp. _ Illus. 
Century-Crofts. $5 

This book is planned especially for under- 

graduate students and teachers interested 
in early elementary education. It is de- 
signed to give them the understanding and 
foundation necessary to work effectively 
in the field and to further the educational 
learning experiences of young children. 
Part I gives a complete overview of the field 
of early elementary education in its existing 
programs and as a phase of public ele- 
mentary education. Detailed study of the 
young child in his developmental processes 
and in learning experiences is supplemented 
by extensive illustration. Part II de- 
velops these concepts. Part III is con- 
cerned with practice based on the concepts 
discussed in Part II. Part IV looks back- 
ward to persons, events, and writings of 
importance for causes of the directions the 
education of young children has taken in 
its development, and looks forward to trends 
in the education of young children and in 
the educational preparation of teachers for 
this level. 


Plane Geometry and Supplements. W. W. 
Hart, Veryl Schult, and Henry Swain. 
464 pp. Illus. Heath. $3.80 

This revision provides a traditional basic 
course in plane geometry together with 
supplementary material from solid and 
analytic geometry. The optional sections 
are presented as natural extensions of the 
basic material. The text makes an induc- 
tive approach to the fundamental concepts 

and terminology of geometry and offers a 

gradual introduction to the idea of proof 

and the need for proof. Abundant exercises, 
tests, a review of computing, and reviews 

in the form of a plane geometry guide and a 

solid geometry guide are included. Teachers 

Manuals and a Key are available. 


Child Development. W.C. Olson. 510 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $6.25 

This second edition has been largely re- 
written and brought up-to-date. The 
emphasis throughout is on early, middle, 
and later childhood, with some considera- 
tion of infancy and adolescence. The text is 
filled with charts, diagrams, and tables. 


Ps yenongy in Education. S._L. Pressey, 
Robinson, and J. E. Horrocks. 
ae pp. Illus. Harper. $6.50 


The 1959 edition of this book draws 
on four features which the writers believe 
are of major importance as regards con- 
tributions of psychology to education. 
First, it uses knowledge which has come 
from research in child dev elopment. Second- 
ly, it coordinates this research and thinking 
regarding learning and applies it to school 
work. In the third place, it recognizes the 
trend toward greater individualization of 
educational work. A fourth feature on 
which the authors draw is the story on adult 
education of the present day. 


Teen-Age Tales. Regina Heavey and Harriet 
L. Stewart. Books A and B. 256 pp. 
each. $2.56 each. Illus. Heath 

These readers are designed for the student 
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who is a slow reader or the student who 
doesn’t like to read. They have been written 
on a third grade reading level, but they 
maintain a teen-age level of interest. The 
stories and articles are about adventure, 
sports, science, and young people and their 
interests. None of the pieces is overlong 
or overcomplicated; all of them have a fast 
pace and a good tale to tell. The books are 
of a comfortable size, have bright picture 
covers, colorful illustrations, and easy-to- 
read type. Teachers Manuals are available. 


Crane’s Fairy Tales. Jackie W. Crane. 
Illus. Greenwich. $2.50 
Twenty-five fairy tales, each one new. 
There are stories of kings and queens, 
princes and princesses, of dragons and 
witches. 


92 pp. 


Things That Go. Edith S. 
50 pp. Illus. Benefic Press. 


Buttons See 
McCall. 
$1.40 

This preprimer takes the sizeable, friendly 

Buttons family to a transportation museum. 

They see many types of transportation from 

the old Iron Horse to modern streamlined 

trains, from old sailing ships to modern 
submarines, from early biplanes to modern 
airliners and helicopters. Reading level is 
preprimer; interest level, preprimer to 


Grade 3. 


Frank of Irrigated Farm. Anne Gustafson. 
6 pp. Illus. Benefic Press. $1.60 

The Penny family has an irrigated farm 
on which orange trees are grown. The three 
school children each plant an orange tree. 
On the day his tree grows taller than he is, 
each child selects the day's activity. The 
story describes those days. Reading level, 
grade 2; interest level, grades 2-4. 


Learning to Use Arithmetic Series. F. L, 
Wren, J. W. Wrightstone, and Others. 


Pupils Text, $2.68. Teacher's Edition, 
$2.68. Workbook, $0.96. Teacher's 
Edition of Workbook, $0.96. Heath 


In addition to step-by-step development 
of concepts and skills so that mathematics 
makes sense, this series uses clear-cut 
diagrams to illustrate new concepts. The 
practice materials are graded and balanced. 
The Teacher's Edition is of great flexibility. 
It contains actual-size, full-color pupils’ 
pages with written-in answers, and a page- 
by-page guide with suggestions for teaching, 
evaluating, providing for individual dif- 
ferences. A mathematics tool, consisting 
of a protractor and rulers with three dif- 
ferent scales, is included with each copy of 
the textbook. 


What Is a Season? What Is a Turtle? Gene 
Darby. 50 pp. each. Illus. Benefic 
Press. $1.60 each 

“What Is a Season” is a very simple 

presentation of the four seasons and their 
cycle. The simple vocabulary of only 129 
words and the attractive and humorous 
illustrations make this book appealing to all 
primary grade children. “What Isa Turtle’ 
gives the basic facts about turtles. It is a 
book which will help establish the early 
concepts of animal life—animals live 
almost everywhere on earth, animals must 
have food, animals are more active in 
spring, and animals have young. 
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Pioneer Engineer. Pioneer Sodbuster. Irene 
Estep. 160 pp. each. Illus. Benefic 
Press. $2 each 

“Pioneer Engineer’ is the story of 


Jonathan Kamp, a teenage boy of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1836. He is 
fascinated by the locomotives now be- 
ginning to appear. “Pioneer Sodbuster” 
is the story of the Warden family who leave 
their home in Michigan to find a homestead 
farther West. Their quest takes them 
through Chicago, across the Mississippi 
River, across lowa and the Missouri River, 
into Nebraska where a homestead site is 
selected. Reading level of both books is 
grade 4; interest level, grades 4-8. 


The Home Throughout Time. E. T. Michaels, 
formerly teacher, Abington Junior High 
School, and R. S. Newman, Principal, 
Jones Junior High School, Philadelphia. 
112 pp. Illus. ee Publishing and 
Supply Company. $2. 

This book was written Ay a Philadelphia 
course of study, but it has value in other 
school systems because of its study of the 
successful home and its influence toward 
better homes. The book is divided into 
four parts: The first shows the family as 
the most important unit in society; the 
second is devoted to family life as it is now; 
the third describes family life throughout 
the ages and throughout the world, and the 
fourth discusses the home and family as a 
social institution. 


Addresses of Book Companies 


The addresses of the publishers of the 
books reviewed above are: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., 


(See Books, page 406) 


‘The time’ 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 

-is in 
High School! 





@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 

@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 

@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 
@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 
@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
Write Dept. D-17 for free dictionary guide 
The World Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Re RIMES! rt 
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No more “Do-it-yourself” 


This is the s 

of a schoolteacher 
who learned 

a lesson about 
vacations.... 


..-plus the convenience 
of a fully ‘equipped 
restroom! 


It costs less than you 
think to take a Greyhound 
vacation! What's more, 
you can vacation NOW—pay 
LATER with Greyhound's 
Charge-A-Tour plan. 


.. the hard way! 











You have such peace of 
mind going Greyhound, 
too. Records prove it's 
many times safer than 
driving yourself. 


It’s so much 
more fun to take 
the bus.... 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


She learned that "do-it- 
yourself" driving isn't 
much fun. It's a long, 
lonesome road when 
you're driving yourself. 


And Greyhound goes to 
every favorite vacation- 
land in the country... 
with wonderful tours from 
which to choose! 


..-and leave the 
driving to us! 
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But now those lonesome 
roads are gone forever 
-- Since she discovered 
Greyhound! 


On a Pre-Planned Tour, 
Greyhound takes care of 
your entire itinerary... 
transportation, hotels, 
sight-seeing, every- 
thing! 





vacations for this Miss! 


Now she goes Greyhound 
everywhere! And what fun 
it is! You meet such 
friendly people! 


On a Greyhound Escorted 
Tour, you travel with a 
happy group on your own 
"private" bus. Stay at 
fine hotels.,, 








HUNDREDS OF PRE-PLANNED TOURS 
DEPARTING FROM YOUR CITY! 


THESE AND MANY MORE EXCITING 
PLACES TO GO: 


NEW ENGLAND ALASKA 
CALIFORNIA CANADIAN ROCKIES 
NEW YORK CITY NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK THEATRES BOSTON 

FLORIDA WESTERN CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON YELLOWSTONE 


GREAT SMOKIES YOSEMITE 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST NIAGARA FALLS 
UTAH PARKS KENTUCKY CAVES 
COLORADO ROCKIES MARITIME PROVINCES 
COLONIAL VIRGINIA HAWAII 
MONTREAL-QUEBEC — EUROPE 

MEXICO CARIBBEAN 





WIDE CHOICE OF ESCORTED TOURS, 
RANGING FROM 3 TO 30 DAYS 
IN LENGTH! FOR EXAMPLE: 


NEW ENGLAND, starting from Albany 

CALIFORNIA, from Chicago, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles. 

ALASKA, from San Francisco. 

MEXICO CITY, from Los Angeles or San 
Antonio. 

YELLOWSTONE, from Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco or Seattle. 

COLONIAL VIRGINIA, from Washington. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST, from Los Angeles or 
San Francisco. 

CANADIAN ROCKIES, from Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle or 
Vancouver. 

BLACK HILLS, from Chicago. 
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On Greyhound Sceni- 
cruiser Service®you en- 
joy air-conditioning, 
air-suspension ride, 
picture window sight- 
seeing 


and a Greyhound Escort 
goes along as sight-see- 
ing guide; arranges hotel 
accommodations, baggage 
handling, side trips. 





“7 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS GIVING COMPLETE | 
INFORMATION ON EXCITING GREYHOUND | 
TOURS FROM YOUR CITY! | 
Mail to 
Greynound Travel Bureau | 
1711 W. Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Name | 
Address. | 
City. State | 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| am particularly interested in a vacation to 




















| prefer (check one): 
To go on my own (Pre-Planned Tour) CG 
To join a group (Escorted Tour) oO 





Books from page 403 
New York 1, N. Y. Benefic Press, 1900 N. 


Narragansett, Chicago 39, Ill. Franklin 
Publishing Co., 2134 N. 63rd St., Phila- 
delphia 31, Pa. Greenwich Book Publishers, 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Harper 
& Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Books Received 


The American Press Book Publishers, 489 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.: 
THE VERDICT OF THE SCOREBOARD. 
Christenson. $3 

Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
THE MESSENGERS OF Peace. An AI- 
legory by William Stanley Parker. $1.75 

Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.: 

AFRICAN ADVENTURE UNLIMITED. A 
Collection of Stories by Yvonne Davy. 
$2.50 

Detta Deputies. Adventure Stories of 
the Bayou Country by Carl L. Martin. 
$3 


Ade 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 
EarTH SCIENCE. Fourth Edition. G. L. 
Fletcher and C. W. Wolfe. $5.12 


Indiana University, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, School of Business, Bloomington, 
Indiana: 

TRADING STAMP PRACTICE AND PRICING 
Porticy. Edited by Albert Haring and 
W. O. Yoder. $6 


Rand McNally & Co., P.O. Box 7600, Chi- 
cago 80, Ill.: 
THE RaAnpD 
Mare AND GLOBE USAGE. 
Harris. $2 


McNa.ity HANDBOOK OF 
Ruby M. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


A Guide to the Self-Appraisal and Develop- 
ment of Elementary Schools. Prepared 
y a Committee of the Pennsylvania 
School Study Council, W. J. DeLacy, 
Executive Secretary, 109 Burrowes Bldg., 
University Park. $2 
This guide for elementary education has 
been a six-year project of the Pennsylvania 
School Study Council. Wide discretion is 
left in the use of the guide. Individual 
teachers may use the instrument wholly or 
in part for self-evaluation in one or more 
areas. No rating or score of any kind is 
suggested. The criteria for each subtopic 
or area are arranged on a five-level scale. 
There are sections on philosophy of ele- 
mentary education, administration and 
supervision, personnel, physical plant, cur- 
riculum, equipment and materials of in- 
struction, school and community relation- 


ships. The subjects considered under cur- 
riculum are arithmetic; art; health, 
physical education, and safety; language 


arts; music; science, and social learnings. 


Principles and Practices for the Formation of 
Union and Merged School Districts in 
Pennsylvania. Revised Edition. D. C. 
Thompson and B. F. Van Horn. Pennsyl- 
vania School Study Council. $1.15 

This is a guide for those considering union 
or merged school districts. It lists what to 
consider in initiating a union or merger. It 
tells the steps to take in the pre-election 





period of school-community relations. After 
the election, there is pre-formation business 
to be transacted. The final chapter dis- 
cusses the basic advantages of the union or 
merged district. 


National Education Association 


ACTION FOR SCIENCE UNDER NDEA. Report 
of an Association Conference on the 
National Defense Education Act ot 
1958. National Science Teachers Assn 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS, 1959. ASCI 


Exhibit of Curriculum Materials, 14th 
Annual Conf., ASCD: NEA, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 1-5, 1959 


Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. $0.75 
Does BettER EpucATION Cost More? 
Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance. $0.50 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE TEACHING 
AND FaciLities. Research Monograph 
1959-M1. Research Division. $0.50 
RESEARCH BULLETIN, February, 1959. Re- 
search Division. $0.80 
The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
Eee. 


U. S. Government 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education 


ADMINISTRATION OF PusBiic Laws 874 AND 
815. Eighth Annual Report of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, June 30, 
1958. $1 

CHILDREN WITH SPEECH AND HEARING 
IMPAIRMENT: Preparing to Work with 











2 weeks - 2 hours 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO SUMMER SESSIONS 


DAY SESSIONS — June 15 to July 21 and July 23 to August 28 
EVENING SESSION — June 15 to August 7 


A wide range of graduate and undergraduate courses in the Colleges 
of Arts and Sciences, Business Administration and Engineering, in 
addition to full programs in the following areas of Education: 


Art Education — Business Education — Curriculum 
Educational Foundations — Elementary Education 
Guidance — Library Science — Music Education 

Physical Education — Secondary Education — School Administration 


and 
WORKSHOPS 


June 8 — Legislative and Related Problems in Educational Administration — Garber, Eibling, Weagley 
June 15 — Art Education in the Self-Contained Classroom — Domalski 
June 15 — Comparing Education in the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. — Brickman 
June 15 — Teaching Music to Elementary School Children — Sunderman 
June 29 — Creative Teaching for Today's Classroom — Zerbes, Holt 


June 29 — School Plant Planning — Clapp 


July 13 — Guidance in the Elementary School — Hatch 
July 13 — Physical Education for Elementary Schools — Hussey 
July 27 — Imagination in the Art Classroom — 
July 29 — New Viewpoints on Selected Topics in U.S. History — Smith 
August 3 — Meeting the Needs of the Exceptional Child — Abraham 
August 3 — Science Information and Concepts for Elementary Teachers — Koelsche 
August 10 — Public School Music Appreciation — Lambertus 





REGISTRATION 


Day Summer Session | and Evening Session — June 10 & 11 


Day Summer Session Il — July 15 & 16 
Wobdion — First day of Workshop 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION WRITE: Director of Summer Sessions, 
The University of Toledo, Toledo 6, Ohio 


3 weeks - 3 hours 


ole 
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Them in the Schools. Bulletin 1959, 
No. 5. $0.20 

-'ANDBOOK, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, .In- 
cluding Career Opportunities. $0.20 

SocIAL SCIENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR BACHE- 
Ltor’s Decrees. A Study of Anthro- 
pology, Economics, History, Political 
Science, and Sociology in General Gradu- 
ition Requirements. Bulletin 1959, No. 
8. $0.30 

rATUS OF PREPARATION PROGRAMS FOR 
GUIDANCE AND STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WorKeErs. Bulletin 1959 No. 7. $0.25 

{EACHER EpucaTIon. | Fifth-Year Pro- 
grams. A Selected Bibliography. Bulle- 
tin 1959, No. 9. $0.15 
S. INFORMATION AGENCY. 11th Review 
of Operations, July 1-December 31, 1958 
These publications may be secured from 

the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 

Government Printing Office, Washington 

25. EG. 


Miscellaneous 


[HE AMERICAN Economy: An Appraisal of 
Its Social Goals and the Impact of Science 
and Technology. Proceedings of the 
Science-Economics Workshop sponsored 
by Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion in cooperation with National Council 
for the Social Studies and National 
Science Teachers Assn., Bronxville, N. Y., 
August 3-22, 1958. Joint Council on 
Economic Education, 2 W. 46th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. $2 

COUNSELOR'S INFORMATION SERVICE. <A 
Bimonthly Annotated Bibliography of 
Current Literature on Vocational Guid- 
ance. B'nai B'rith Vocational Service, 
1040 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. $4 per year 

EDUCATION IN PoLaNnp. Polonia Publishing 
House, Warsaw 

How To Pass ANNAPOLIS ENTRANCE EXAMS. 
Arco Publishing Co., Inc., 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. $3 

IMPROVING INSTRUCTION WITH PUBLISHED 
MATERIALS under the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. American Text- 
book Publishers Institute, 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

JAPAN: New Problems, New Promises. 
Headline Series, No. 134. Foreign 
Policy Assn., 345 E. 40th St., New York 
17, IN. ¥. $0.35 

THE ROLE OF THE SUPERVISOR IN OHIO'S 
ScHoOoLs. Research Committee, Ohio 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, a Department of Ohio 
Education Association, 213 E. Broad St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. $1 

SELECTING THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE, Editor, 
Department of Public Instruction, Box 
911, Harrisburg 

UNDERSTANDING FoREIGN Poticy. Pam- 
phlet No. 280. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
Ny... “$0.25 

SALARY SCHEDULES AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
BeneEFIts for Professional Employes in 
the 2 First Class Districts and in 17 
Second Class Districts in Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania State Education Assn., 
Research Department, 400 North Third 
St., Harrisburg 

SHALL CHILDREN, Too, BE FREE? Second 
Edition. Freedom Library Pamphlet. 


Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
$0.25 
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Co-ed camp in Poconos—female coun- 
sellors over 21 single; Boys head counsellor, 
Boating man, Indian Lore instructor. Apply 


| PINE FOREST CAMP, 8309 York Rd., 


LINCOLN BUS TOURS 


AIR-CONDITIONED; AIR-RIDE BUS WITH LAVATORY. 


Holland Michigan Tulip Festival...........May 12 to 17 


32-Day Western U.S.A. J Sept. 10 to Oct. 12 
(In 1960 we leave in July) 


June 22 to 28 also Sept. 1 to 7 


Elkins Park (17), Pa. 


7 Day Smoky Mountain.. 











to phonetic instruction designed for the primary 


Dept. J Box 5625 


— —-- — ~— Quebec-Montreal & St. Lawrence July 3 to 12 
Boston-Plymouth & Cape Cod... July 13 to 19 

P H Oo N I Cc Ss New England-Nova Scotia. . .July 25 to Aug. 8 

THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD — a modern approach | 880% & take Louise... AG OES 
Wisconsin Dells . Aug. 15 to 23 


- Florida-Nassau; Mexico, Mardi 


classroom and remedial programs — streamlined, (Winter Tours To 
| scientific, thoroughly tested, proven. For complete Gras, etc.) 
details write 


For complete details & book of other Tours write: 
Phonovisual Products, Inc. 


Washington 16, D. C. 


10 Elm Ave. (All personally conducted) Hanover, Pa. 

















New Detroit-Cleveland Auto . ar “7 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie - “" a8 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! 
Enjoy Cool Comfort . . . Faster Service 


1959 SAILING SEASON 
JUNE 25th thru SEPT. 7th 


new s.s. AQUARAMA 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- | TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
dren’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional — of W. Grand 
cost). vd. 

Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 


— — — ieee - naar ” . = 





For illustrated folder write 
Michigan-Ohio Navigatien 
Company, Dept. ST-5 1841 
National Bank Bldg., Detroit 

















increase skills! save time! 
INDEPENDENT, INEXPENSIVE, TEXT-WORKBOOKS 


Combining instructional materials of a text with skills development 
exercises of a superior workbook. 


NEW ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH, Grades 2-8 


A complete English program — speaking, writing, listening, observing. 


ARITHMETIC READINESS, Grades 1 and 2 


Scientifically prepared number work for beginners. ; 


LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC, Grades 3-8 


A complete Arithmetic program with standardized tests. 


ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC, 


Grades 3-8 — Independent workbooks with standardized tests. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS summit, n. 5. 





Please send the following materials for evaluation: 








TITLE ae GRADE ae 
NAME - ae = 

STREET Steere ee Ts ee oe 
| ) ee ee eee a ee eer | /. ||: x ln Sg En, 

















personally conduct a 31 day, 11 country ‘‘Royal Ensign’ 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 

to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit who want to be accompanied but 

not herded around. Also shorter trips. $724-$1390. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, BoxS — Pasadena, California 


everything and many of the ‘off beaten trail’’ places of 
interest. 
Contact: McGettigan’s Travel Bureau Inc., Fox Bldg., 


16th & Market Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. LO8-0261 














SALES OPPORTUNITY—Full or part time: Expanding business of Evergard Fire Alarm, 
requires high type sales people to call on homes, businesses, factories, schools. Evergard 
is Underwriters Laboratories approved, proven in over 5 yearsservice. Thisisa low-cost 
fire alarm, guaranteed for 30 years, no maintenance. Many territories still open. Excel- 
lent commission—no inventory required. Write today for all facts on profit making Ever- 
gard. J. H. Kitzmiller, Box 772, R. D. 1, Reading (Grill), Pa. 





JUNE 28 - AUGUST 7, 1959 
STANSTEAD COLLEGE, STANSTEAD, P.Q., CANAD. 
RB SPECIAL PROGRAMME INCLUDING THE NORTHLANDS AND SOVIET UNION 
DIRECTED BY J. BRIAN BIRD, GEOGRAPHY DEPARTMENT, McGILL UNIVERSITY 
¢ Study critical areas of world strife in their geographical setting. Enroll in this six-weeks vacation 
summer school for professional teachers and students of geography and for specialists in the Armed 
Forces. Instruction at graduate and undergraduate levels; academic credits; special programme 
for teachers. 

¢ Staffed by experts from Canada, Great Britain, Switzerland and New Zealand. Lecturers: J. Brian 
— Hans Boesch, F. Kenneth Hare, Theo Hills, Svenn Orvig, J. T. Parry, L. Dudley Stamp, Bogdan 

aborski. 

e Courses: Man in the Northland, The Arctic Environment, Eastern Asia, Soviet Union, Tropical Lands, 
Field Work, Physiography, Meteorology and Climatology, Economic, Historical and Agricultural 
Geography. 

e Comfortable accommodation in modern co-educational Stanstead College amidst beautiful country 
near U.S. border. 

e Transferable credits for university degrees and teachers’ certificates. 

Tuition: $145.00 Registration Fee: $35.00 Board & Residence: $125.00 (optional) 
(All Canadian Funds) 
McGILL UNIVERSITY — GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 
Enquiries to: Director, Geography Summer School, McGill University, Montreal, Canada 











FOR BEST RESULTS 
USE NovER( 


266,.v.8. Par. OFF, 


ART SUPPLIES 


KURTZ BROS 
CLEARFIELD, PA. PHILADELPHIA 





PITTSBURGH 


























AUTO-TOURIST SHORTCUT 
ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— MUSKEGON, MICH. 


* 8S. MILWAUKEE CLAPPER 


Save 240 Miles of Driving on Congested Highways 


Comfortable bedrooms. Luxurious lounges. Spacious decks. 
Children’s playroom. Fine food and refreshments at reasonable prices. 
Entertainment. Daily sailings East and West. For illustrated folder 
write Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Company, 
Dept. ST-59, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Milwaukee, Wis.— 

City Passenger Pier—Lake Front 

Wisconsin Ave.—BR_ 1-7905 

Muskegon, Mich.— : 

“The Mart’’—2-2665 RN. ke ee | 


SS a 













Auto $8.95 
Passenger 
$5.23* 


*Plus Tax 
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E U R O Pp a HEART OF EUROPE 
Dr. Huplits, world traveler, lecturer and guide will | 


tour thru the heart of Europe for only $987.00 See | 


We leave July 10. Want to join the group? | 





Notes and News 


HELEN M. BRENNAN, elementary) 
principal in the Pittsburgh schools, 
has been elected vice president of the 
National Council of Administrativ: 
Women in Education. Miss Bren 
nan is chairman of the PSEA Com- 
mission on Ethics, Rights, and Com- 
petence. 

Harry W. Ray, formerly principa! 
of Reynoldsville-Winslow Joint High 
School, became supervising principa! 
of the Cochranton Area Joint schools 
in Crawford County on March 16. 

Haro_p F. ALDERFER has retired 
from the faculty of the Pennsylvania 
State University after 31 years of 
service, and the trustees have con- 
ferred on him the title of professor 
emeritus of political science. He has 
been on leave from the University 
since 1956. Recently he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the Cemmon- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


DorotHy J. Lipp, dean of women 
at the University of North Dakota, 
has been named dean of women at 
Pennsylvania State University to 
succeed Pearl O. Weston, who will 
retire July |. 

W. D. WEAVER has been elected 
superintendent of the DuBois Area 
schools to fill the unexpired term of 
the late Karl M. Brewer. Mr. 
Weaver has served as assistant super- 
intendent of the system for the past 
two years, since the consolidation of 
the DuBois schools with the Sandy 
Township district, of which Mr. 
Weaver was superintendent for 12 
years. 

ELwin D. STEVENS, administrative 
assistant to the principal of Scott 
High School, Coatesville, has been 
appointed administrative assistant 
to Superintendent Samuel E. Mc- 
Donald. 

PauL S. SwARTS was appointed 
director of the High School Division, 
Education Department of Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, on April 1. Prior to joining the 
ICS High School Division in Sep- 
tember, 1957, Mr. Swarts held a 
teaching position with the Lacka- 
wanna Trail Joint School, Factory- 
ville, and also held administrative 
positions in Harrisburg and with the 
Naval Supply Depot in Mechanics- 
burg. 

MarGERY TRAYES, principal and 
second grade teacher of the McKinley 
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school in Bangor, was recently awarded 
an “Oscar” as the outstanding teacher 
of the year. The presentation of an 
engraved silver tray was made by the 
local Junior Woman's Club in recog- 
nition of her 38 years of service to 
her students and her community. 
The selection for the honor was based 
on letters of nomination submitted 
by the parents of school children in 
the Bangor area. 


CLAYTON E. Rose, director of pub- 
lic relations for the New York State 
Teachers Association since 1950, spoke 
to the students at the State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, on March 17. 
His topic for this speech to the stu- 
dents was “Public Relations and 
Your Career in Teaching.’ Follow- 
ing a dinner meeting in the College 
Commons, he spoke to members of 
the College Faculty Association on 
“Education and the Challenge of 
Freedom.” 
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Necrology 

Oscar J. SHEAFFER, teacher in New 
Castle schools before his retire- 
ment, February 3 

GeorGE E. NELSON of Muir, near 
Tower City, teacher in Porter 
Township High School before his 
retirement in 1950, March 12 

DaniEL K. ScHwartz, Valley View, 
supervising principal of the Tri- 
Valley Joint school system, March 
14 


KATHRYN E. BEAZELL, teacher in 
Charleroi, Carnegie, and Pitts- 
burgh schools before her retire- 
ment in 1946, March 13 

Mrs. ELEANOR McMILLEN Moore, 
teacher for 35 years, most of the 
time at Langley High School, Pitts- 
burgh, before her retirement in 
1957, March 13 

JENNIE R. BRENNECKE, teacher in 
Altoona school district for 43 years 











Here’s timely reference and you may care 
to clip for future use—history and 


STORY OF OLD GLORY 


Schools are sure to play a part in 
Memorial Day when the flag symbolizes so much. 
And, before schools close for summer 
vacations, classroom teachers will undoubtedly be 
planning something centered around the flag in 
recognition of Flag Day and this historic July 4th 
when our flag takes on yet another star. 


A simple way of presenting 
the story of our flag to girls and 
boys might be by little chalk- 
talk (in color) —tracing outlines 
of flags below so that evolution 
is plainly seen — adding, of 
course, first official flag and 
latest with blue field to hold 
Star Number 49. 

Class might make individual book- 
lets of the “Story of Old Glory.” 


THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE 


700 years ago, Edward I 
chose cross of St. George 
for an English flag. 
1606—James I united 
cross of St. George and 
of St. Andrew for flag of 
a united England- 
Scotland (Union Jack). 
1770—On red field, it 
= became a flag 
4 of Gt. Britain 








" Cross of St. George 






Pg os n =a (Meteor). 
: Union Flag 
(Jack) 


a suggestion 


we hope proves helpful 





THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Antedating flag of our 
United Colonies, Rhode 
Island used 13 white 
stars in blue field. 
1776—Jan. 1 United 
Colonies used Meteor flag 
with 13 red and white 
| stripes. Same year, out- 
moded by Declaration 
of Independence. 
1777—Junel4.U.S. flag: 
13 stripes alternating 
red, ve 13 stars, 
white in blue field. 
1794-With 15 States, flag 
gets 15 stars, 15 stripes. 
1818—With 20 States, 
stripes are 13; stars are 20; 
provision made for new 
star for each new state. 


1916—June 14 established as Flag Day. 





Meteor Flag— 
Red Ensign 











Rhode Island Flag 





Flag of United 
Colonies 


Above based on “The Flag of our United States” published by Rand McNally (out of print). 






Wrigley’s 





or a quick little in 


\\ 
The cool, lively flavor 


and natural chewing of refreshing 





Gum give you a nice 


little ‘pick up.” Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millions do! 
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You'll see more, relax more ona 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 


Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service ¢hroughout the yeag, 
“The Canadian” iinks Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! for full information 
see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 


They’re getting the FACTS... 





. . and one is that READING FOR MEANING provides a suc- 
cessful program that overcomes the serious reading problems of 
students throughout the nation. Stressing vocabulary development 
as the greatest single factor in reading comprehension, it lays a 
solid foundation for progressive improvement in all reading skills. 


(Grades 4-12.) 
Cc. W. COLLIER 
P.O. Box 167, Gibsonia, Pennsylvania 


. S. KLOCK 
268 Pennbrook Avenue, Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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before her retirement in 1931, 
January 30 
|GeorceE A. STEARNS, 94, educator 
for 45 years, including superin- 
tendent of Susquehanna County 
schools and assistant director of 
Rural Schools Division of Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, retired 
in 1933, March 14 
| HENry C. Bowman, teacher of Eng- 
| lish, Huntingdon Area schools, 
March 19 
GEorRGE F. Hutter, former member 
of the Coughlin High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, faculty, retired in 
1950, December 28, 1958 
| Daisy M. Brown, primary teacher 
in Butler Area Joint schools before 
| her retirement in 1951, July 6, 1958 
| RayMOND F. ScHmipt, Glenshaw, 
December 31, 1958 
D. EDNA GREBE, teacher for almost 
33 years, the last 3114 in Spring- 
Ford Senior High School, Royers- 
| ford, January 29 
| Gary E. KELLER, teacher in Millers- 
burg High School, March 29 
| JoHN B. KENNEDY of Landisburg 
R.D., former superintendent of 
schools in Columbia and Kingston 
and educator for 43 years, March 
26 
| H. VERA TRIMBLE, head of art de- 
| partment at McKeesport High 
| School, April 5 
| KATHERINE F. Huser, 80, teacher 
in Harrisburg schools for 41 years 
before her retirement, April 5 
| CLARA BELLE SHULL, Perry County, 
teacher in rural schools from 1918 
until her retirement in 1951, April 2 
[vAN W. LEFEvRE, acting chairman 
of the Department of Sociology, 
| Franklin and Marshall College, 
| March 21 
ELMER E. VosBurG, vice principal 
of Dobbins Vocational-Technical 
school, Philadelphia, and a teacher 
in the system since 1925, April 5 
| WaRREN C. McCarty, supervising 
principal of the Greenfield-Kimmel 
Joint schools, Claysburg, February 14 


' 


| 
| 


| Calendar 


| May 2—Annual High School Business 
| Education Contest, State Teachers 


| College, Bloomsburg 
| May 4-10—National Music Week 


| May 8-9—Pa. Art Education Assn., 
_ Spring Conf., Education Building, 
Harrisburg 
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Vay 15-16—State Convention, Pa: | 


Junior Classical League, North 
Hills H.S., West View, Pittsburgh 
29 

lune 18-19—Conference of College 
Admissions Officers and School 
Counselors, Pa. State University, 
University Park 

| une 21-25—-National Conf.. National 
Assn. of Student Councils (Di- 
vision of National Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals), Pitts- 
burgh 

lune 28-July 3—NEA Convention, 
St. Louis 

July 5-17— NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, IIl. 


July 19-21—Elementary Principals | 
Section Workshop, Pennsylvania | 


State University 

July 21-23—School Administrators 
Conf., Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park (Prelimi- 
nary meetings, July 19-20) 
August 9-14—Local Branch Work- 
shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg 
September 4-5—Pa. Council of Teach- 
ers of English, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

September 18-19—Public Relations 
Workshop, Hershey 

September 24-26—Pa. Elementary 
Principals’ Conf., Hershey 

September 20—ERC Workshop, Har- 
risburg 

September 28-29—Pa. Branch, Na- 
tional Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, Harrisburg 


October 2—Midwestern District Con- | 


vention, New Castle 


October 7-10—Western District Con- | 


vention, Pittsburgh 


October 8-9—Central District Con- | 
vention, Captain Jack High School, | 


Yeagertown 

October 9—Eastern District Conven- 
tion, Allentown 

October 9-10—Northeastern District 
Convention, Sunbury 

October 12-13—Central-Western Dis- 
trict Convention, Indiana 

October 15-17—Pa. State School 
Directors and School Board Secre- 
taries Associations, Annual Conv., 
Pittsburgh 

October 16-17—Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards Conf., 
Galen Hall, Wernersville 

October 19—Northwestern District 
Convention, Erie 

October 29-30—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

October 30-November | — Depart- 


MAY, 1959 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 29 - August 7 August 10 - September 11 
Here is an opportunity for you to plan a summer study program designed 


for academic enrichment, intellectual refreshment or acceleration toward 
graduation. Choose from an extensive catalogue of courses: 


Architecture Home Economics Music 
Art Journalism Nursing 
| Business Administration Law Public Health Nursing 
| Education Liberal Arts Social Work 
Engineering Library Science Speech and Dramatic Art 


Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 


The School of Education draws upon the resources of the entire University 
to give depth and scope to the program for educators. A comprehensive 
list of workshops and conferences is planned. for intensive study of spe- 
cific subjects. Eminent visiting and resident faculty enhance the schedule. 
Enjoy too the scenic splendor of Central New York, the busy calendar of 
events including weekly concerts, guest artists, classic films, timely lectures. 


Write TODAY for a Summer Session Bulletin or departmental brochures 


UNIVERSITY DIVISION of SUMMER SESSIONS 


Box 16 Syracuse University Syracuse 10, New York 
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“THAT'S FINAL 











: ) Vk ¥ 
In France... the train is the way to really 
see—and get to know—the intriguing cities, 
the memorable villages, the historic 
countryside, the picturesque out-of-the-way places 
«.. Speedy, Prompt, Comfortable, Companionable! 
Go by Train... you'll enjoy it! 





...and For your Greatest ° 


Convenience use the new AAS 


—A single all-inclusive ticket good for 2 months of 
unlimited travel in France and 12 other European 
countries ... Adults $125. 

For actual tickets and reservations before you leave 
home — see your Travel Agent. 





FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y. Dept. P-4 


Please send me: 

















C1 Iilustrated booklet ame 
FRANCE Address. 
CO Information on 
“EURAILPASS” City State. 
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ment of Classroom Teachers Conf., 
Bedford Springs Hotel 

November 7—Southeastern District 
Convention, Owen J. Roberts High 
School, Pottstown 

November 8-14—American Educa- 
tion Week 

November 13-14—Southern District 
Convention, Millersville 

November 26-28—National Council 
of Teachers of English, Denver, 
Colorado 


December 3-5—Pennsylvania Music 
Educators Assn., Harrisburg 

December 28-30—-PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 


Teacher Welfare 


The Committee on Teacher Wel- | 


fare met at PSEA Headquarters, 
April 4. In the absence of Chairman 


Walter R. Douthett, Sara G. Byers | 














BRYANT Teachers Bureau ™® ® % Braz 
, 1025 Witherspoon Bldg. 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Excellent School and College Positions Listed for September 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York — 4lst Year 


W. D. Grevuticu 

















COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


42 Court Street 


JEfferson 8-5400 


Morristown, N.J. 


Centrally located in rapidly growing area—Top salaries and generous an- 
nual increments—Ail grades and Administration—Public and Private 


Write or phone for registration blank 


Harry G. Stuart 


William A. Busch 











401 Juniper Bldg. 


{ 5-1745 
Kingsley | 5-1746 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney } 
E. F. Maloney, Jr. { Managers 














ares 


h us? Our many years of experience 





TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of , splendid positions—Elementary 
—Seconda: these 


. Why not i 


in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same management—give you expert guidance— 


eo important in seeking a position. 
—in inexperienced hands?” 


Write immediately. 


“Why put your future—so important to you 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


79th Yeas 














944-994 Union Trust Bidg. 


national service. 
Atlantic 1-5398 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. 
mentary, high school, college and administrative. 
Enroll now. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Ele- 
Concentrating on local and 


Jane R. Bostock, Mgr. 














NEW JERSEY 


SPECIALIZING IN 

NEW JERSEY PLACEMENT 

Teaching - College - Administrative 
“‘Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 


G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 








of Mt. Lebanon served. 

The Committee received statistical 
data _ re beneficiaries, considered 12 
cases, and requested a budget of 
$12,000 for the 1959-60 year—A. C. 
Moser, Acting Secretary 

TEACHERS 


ADAM AGENCY 


605 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Member NATA Write Today 21st YEAR 
$4,500 — Positions — $7,000 




















Efficient, reliable 
ANATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, reliable 


service for teachers 
ALBERT Foes 


Teachers Agency agement for three 
Original Albert—Since 1885 tr a 


37 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








7 1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





BALTIMORE csc” 


Nation wide school and college placements in teaching 
and administration. Write, telling us abou: yourself. 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md 


THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Excellent El tary, Secondary Teaching and 
Administrative positions. Top Salaries. Eastern 
States — New York State and especially on 
LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
18th year 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION FORM 























Placing teachers and 
administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools 


HORNING 
TEACHERS [eammoncoun tenes 
AGENCY fags 


Dr. Ralphv. ceoenion, Ed.D. 
Member of 
Devon, Penna. 








1959-1960. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 
Teachers, if you want a position and are worthily qualified, we can place you 
advantageously. Placements are now being made in the better schools for 


No registration fee. NO OBLIGATION UNTIL ACCEPTANCE OF A POSITION. 


N.A.T.A. 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Phone: pital 4-2882 
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KELLOGG TEACHERS AGENCY 
31 Union ’ West, New York 3, N. Y. 
Tel. Algonquin 5-7467 
PLACING TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 
SUCCESSFULLY SINCE 1889 
Send for Enrollment Blank — Free Registration 
Member Natl. Assn. of Teachers Agencies 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 
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Even the finishes are exciting on the new cars! They have new color, new gleam. 

They stay new looking longer, seldom need polishing, shrug off bad weather. Esso Research 
helped in perfecting these fine finishes by developing fast-drying 

solvents derived from oil. Your car looks better, runs better — because 


ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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College Special Curricula Presider t 
Bloomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. And 
California Atypical Education and Industrial Arts Michael Dudé 

Cheyney Home Economics and Industrial Arts James H. Duck 
Clarion Library Science Paul G. Char dle 

E. Stroudsburg Health Education LeRoy J. Koe iler 
Edinboro Art Education Thomas R. Mi ler 

Indiana Art, Business, Home Economics and Music Willis E. Prat 

Kutztown Art Education and Library Science Q. A. W. Rol rbag 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsong 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Education Lewis W. Ratogeb 
Millersville Industrial Arts and Library Science D. L. Biemescierfay 
Shippensburg Business Education Ralph E. Heices 
Slippery Rock Health Education Norman Weisenf 
West Chester Health Education and Music Education Charles S. Swope 


All the colleges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 


REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR — TWO SEMESTERS — Septemb 
to May, inclusive. SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 
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